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HOMES, ITS NATURAL ADVANTAGES. 


By G. A. Cheney. 


During the forty years while the 
children of Israel dwelt in the Wil- 
derness, a new generation among 
them reached the years of manhood 
and womanhood, and as soon as this 
growth was accomplished the host 
was given the order to move on and 
fulfil the Divine intention. This new 
race of men and women was reared 
under conditions peculiar to them- 
selves and the land of their tempor- 
ary sojourn. The conditions of life 
under which their elders had lived in 
the land of Egypt no longer pre- 
vailed, but their food was such as the 
Almighty prescribed and the manner 
of their living in all other respects 
was by Divine order and sanction. 

It was this new generation among 
the children of Israel that came over 
on this side of Jordan’s stream and 
won possession of the land of Ca- 
naan, and won victory after victory in 
the contests with their enemies; and 
when once they had won the land 
they formed themselves into a mighty 
republic and not into a kingdom or 
monarchy. These younger genera- 
tions of Israelites had been reared 
under conditions that made the 
strong man physically, the mighty 
man intellectually, and the devout 
and humble man spiritually. 

History in all the ages repeats it- 
self not more closely than it does 
when it reveals those new genera- 
tions of sturdy men and women, the 
first-born of the Pilgrims and Puri- 


tans on the New England shores. 
The fathers had remained in the 
coast settlements, but the time had 
come for the subduing of the newer 
fields and regions inland, and upon 
the new generation devolved this un- 
dertaking. They, too, had been 
reared under conditions peculiar to 
the land and utterly different from 
those existing elsewhere in the world. 
They were conditions that made 
strong and daring men, and that in- 
ured them to hardship and privation. 
They were great in intelligence, if 
not in educational acquirements, and 
they were intense in their belief that 
their mission was for the glory of 
God, and the advancement of His 
kingdom on earth. They were the 
men and women who peopled that 
part of Massachusetts now called 
Worcester county, and it was the 
descendants of these, more rugged 
and sturdy even than their forbears, 
that pushed on beyond the confines 
of Worcester county and made for 
themselves homes on the New 
Hampshire side of .the Connecticut 
1iver. It was the bravest and ablest 
of the young men, who were ever 
leaving the older settlements to 
found new, and of this stamp was 
Benjamin Bellows, first of Lancaster, 
then of Lunenburg in the Nashua 
valley of Worcester county. As a 
boy in his teens he had shown the 
abilities of a man of individuality, 
originality and personality. It was 
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he, a natural born leader among men, 


who founded the town of Walpole 
and became the progenitor of a race 
of men, who in each generation since 
has been a factor in the growth and 
development of the state and nation. 


True it is, that Col. Benjamin Bel- 
lows was not the first settler of what 
is now Walpole, for John Kilburn, a 
hero among heroes, with his family, 
had preceded him, but Colonel Bel- 
lows, under a charter from Benning 
Wentworth, founded the town and 
brought about its colonization. 
From the start, the town was for- 
tunate in the character of its settlers. 
They were intelligent and such as had 
ability to see their opportunity, and 
the skill to utilize their every chance 
to further the development of their 
farms. Though it was not until 1752 
that Walpole was settled by Colonel 
sellows and his colleagues, by 1792 
it had become one of the most im- 
portant educational and literary cen- 
tres in the country, only second to 
Boston, Philadelphia, and, possibly, 
Worcester. It had its book publish- 
ing house of Thomas & Carlisle, the 
senior member of which firm was 
Isaiah Thomas, the founder of the 
Massachusetts Spy, still published in 
Worcester, Mass. Thomas was also 
the founder of the American Anti- 


Walpole 


quarian society, the headquarters of 
which are in Worcester, and with a 
membership that today, as it has in 
the past, includes the leading names 
in the scholarship of the whole world. 
A noted newspaper writer in the 
Walpole of 1792 was Joseph Dennie, 
or, as he is more frequently styled, 
plain Joe Dennie. He was the edi- 
tor of the Farmers’ Museum, a paper 
of wide circulation for its time, and 
the author of the famed Lay Preach- 
er, a volume that gained and retained 
a great repute. Associated with 
Dennie were other writers of almost 
like ability and reputation. 

The literary atmosphere that so 
early in its history pervaded every 
nook and corner of Walpole still re- 
mains, even though the Farmers’ 
Museum has long since ceased to be, 
and the presses of Thomas & Car- 
lisle are silent. The building in 
which the comparatively large num- 
ber of books bearing the imprint, 
“Walpole,” were printed still remains 
in the center of the village, and it 
hardly looks the worse for wear. 
The visitor to the public library of 
today can see, in an alcove of their 
own, a collection of the various 


books printed and published in Wal- 
pole, now more than a century ago. 
Of Walpole as one of the country’s 
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principal literary centers in the clos- 
ing decades of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, enough might be written to fill 
a magazine of today. As this can- 
not be in the present instance, let it 
be said*that the town is now the 
abode of a people who, in their edu- 
cational and literary attainments, are 
perhaps unsurpassed by any like 
number elsewhere in the country. 
In every field of American intellec- 
tual life the sons and daughters of 
Walpole, in their every generation, 
have gained distinction for the 
strength and excellence of work per- 
formed. 

But Walpoleons have never ceased 
to work wonders in every chosen 
field of effort and action. Ere a half 
century of the town’s settlement had 
passed, its territory was dotted with 
homes that were simply magnificent 
in their spaciousness and construc- 
tion, and a type of which is seen in 
the illustration of the structure that 
is at present the residence of Thomas 
Bellows Peck. This house was built 
in and now, after the lapse of 
than a century and a decade, 
it is as perfect in its every timber as 
when first occupied as a home, and 
it is preserved in all its 
completed. 

Walpole abounds in colonial man- 
sions. They the rule and not 


1792, 


more 


lines just as 


are 
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the exception. They are upon every 
street and they prevail upon the ma- 
jority of the farmsteads. In their 
number they bespeak the great pros 
perity that early was the lot of the 
settlers and, handed down to this 
day, they give silent testimony of the 
success that still attends the efforts 
of its people. But not only this, the 
presence of these commodious and 
stately homes tells the fact that their 
builders and occupants 
constituted a class noted for excep- 
tional ability and strength of char- 
acter. To a marked extent many of 
the Walpole estates were, and still 
are, communities in themselves after 
the manner of the landed domain of 
an English country gentleman. The 
estate of the founder, Col. Benjamin 


successive 


ellows, is today called, as it has 
been for years, The Homestead, and 
is now the property of Copley 


Amory, formerly of Boston, who has 
expended money and skill in its fur- 
ther development and adornment. 
To the northeast and south, and 
along the banks of the Connecticut 
upon the west, grand and beautiful 
mansions of the pure colonial type 
reveal themselves to the eye of the 
visitor and the pleasurable 
thing of all in their connection is that 
they are owned and occupied today 
by people who care for them in their 


most 
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criginality and whose chief concern 
is to keep Walpole as it is and has 
been in the past, the ideal place for 
a home, and with the latchstring out 
to all seeking either a permanent or 
summer abode in a community of 
morality, education, and _ refinement. 
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the attractive 
built for the 
public library. 

This building was the munificent 
gift to Walpole of Hudson E. Bridge 
of St. Louis, Missouri, as a»memo- 
rial to his father, Hudson E. Bridge, 


and artistic building 
exclusive use of the 





The Bridge Memoria 
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Walpole is not an industrial com- 
munity, it never was, nor does it seek 
to be, but wholly a community of 
homes in the most beautiful section 
of the whole Connecticut river val- 
ley, which it overlooks from almost 
every point. 

Walpole was fortunate in its first 
settlers as respects their ability, char- 
acter, and life purposes, and this 
good fortune has been the town’s to 
the present hour. Descendants of 
1esidents in former generations have 
returned to the town of their fathers 
tor either a year-round or a summer 
home, and have entered zealously 
into plans for the advancement of 
the town’s welfare. An_ illustration 
of this “returning to the land of their 
fathers,” is presented to the eye of 
the visitor to Walpole as he gazes 
upon, only to admire and appreciate, 


. Hudson 


Library 
E. Bridge. 
a former resident of Walpole, and 
whose home was on the site of the 
library building. It is called the 
Bridge Memorial Library, and the 
gift is one that is deeply and sin- 
cerely appreciated by the town. The 
library contains 8,000 volumes and 
the structure has a reading and ref- 
erence room which is one of the 
finest apartments of its kind to be 
found in all New England. It is not 
only large, but exquisitely beautiful 
in its arrangements and appoint- 
ments. The library is open for the 
delivery of books three days and 
evenings in the week and in the sum- 
mer season even more frequently. 
The Walpole public library is 
thought to be the second oldest in 
the state. But, then, it was but in 
keeping with the whole atmosphere 
of the place that the people should 
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have at the first opportunity moved 
in the matter. The present librarian 
is Miss Frances Sabin. 

Akin to the advantages afforded 
by a public library are those of a 
lecture course, free to all, arranged 
by the wise forethought and public 
spirit of Professor Franklin W. 
Hooper, a son of Walpole, and sum- 
mer resident, regarded as one of the 
town’s ablest men in any generation, 
and who has a national reputation as 
an educator. In his arrangement of 
the course he is assisted by a com- 
mittee and the expenses are pro- 
vided for by public subscriptions, and 
receipts from various sources. At 
these lectures the attendants have 
opportunity to listen to the best tal- 
ent the country affords. 

Walpole village has Congrega- 
tional, Unitarian, and Protestant 
Episcopal church organizations, and 
each society has its own church 
home. The Unitarian society is the 
possessor of a parish house that is 
withal so large and complete in its 
ippointments as to be one of the 
most notable features in the town. 
it was a gift to the parish from T. 
Nelson Hastings, president of the 
New Hampshire senate in 1899-1900, 
and erected as a memorial to his 
wife, Amy Bridge Hastings, who 
died in 1895, and the structure is 
called the Hastings Memorial Par- 
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Unitarian Church 


ish House. The design for the 
building was drawn by Mr. Hast- 
ings, who is an honored graduate of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and while there as a student 
took the course in architecture. 
The house is the especial home of the 
local Unitarian club, an organiza- 
tion not only comparatively strong 
ir. numbers but in the ability and 
character of its membership. 








——— 
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Church 


Photo. by Mrs. Hudson E. Bridge. 


The Congregational society has 
a stately and commodious church 
building in the heart of the village. 
The Congregational is the oldest ec- 
clesiastical organization in the town, 


and was the church home of the 
early settlers of the town. 
The most recent addition to the 


list of Walpole’s church buildings is 
St. John’s Episcopal, erected in 1902- 
03, by Mr. and Mrs. Hudson E. 
Pridge, in loving remembrance of, 
and as a memorial to, their daugh- 
ter, Katherine, born in 1897, died in 
Igoo. 

Ground was broken for the erec- 
tion of the building in August, 1902, 
and on Saturday, September 5, 1903, 
the completed building was conse- 
crated by Rt. Rev. William W. Niles, 
D. D., bishop of New Hampshire. 
The solemn and impressive services 
of consecration were participated in 
by ten visiting clergymen and the 
vested choir of St. James’ church ot 
Keene. The building stands not 
only a memorial to a beloved child, 
but as another instance of the kindly 
natures of Mr. and Mrs. Bridge, and 


the regard they have for Walpole 
and its people. 

Walpole is but the same distance 
from New York city as Boston, and 
it has direct railway communication 
with both cities and to points to the 
north. It is fast becoming one of 
the most popular places of summer 
residence in all New England, and 
not a few of these, at first summer 
visitors, have come to love the place 
so well that they have chosen to 
make it their permanent abode. 

Walpole never fails to accord to 
her distinguished son, Judge Henry 
IX. Howland of New York, a warm 
and all-round welcome, whenever he 
returns to town. No matter how 
often he may come, the news of an 
approaching visit is the beginning of 
a time of happy anticipation, for then 
is it known that, whatever of monot- 
ony and drear may have settled upon 
the town, all will disappear as he 
steps from the train. His is not only 
one of the great intellects in the 


American life of today, but for years 
his position at the bar has been oi 
speaker 


the foremost rank. As a 
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upon any occasion he likewise is first 
among the real orators of the day, 
but so successful and popular is he 
as an after-dinner oratorical enter- 
tainer, that there is a tendency to for- 
get the genius that is his upon graver 
and more serious occasions. Wal- 
pole is enjoying to this day the pleas- 
ure that came from his wonderfully 
entertaining address given on the oc- 
casion of the dual celebration of Old 
Home Day and the sesquicentennial 
of the town in August, 1903. Real 
eloquence of the kind that lives char- 
acterized his address upon that day, 
and vet there was hardly time for se- 
riousness between stories, so quick- 
ly did they follow some tribute to 
the nobility of Walpole’s manhood 
and womanhood of the past, and his 
recital of the major events in the 
history of state and town. His ad- 
dress on that occasion, together with 
that of Professor Franklin W. Hoop- 
er, the historian of the day, has been 
published in pamphlet form by the 
Walpole Old Home Week associa- 
tion, and its acquisition will be a val- 
ved addition to any library, public or 
private. 

The first big characteristic otf 
judge Howland is his genuine Amer- 
icanism, as evolved from the oldest 


and best blood in New England. 
His first American ancestors were 
John Howland and his wife, Eliza- 


beth Tilley, both of whom came in 
the Mayflower, he living to be the 
last male survivor of the band. The 
ardent love and manly pride which 
he has for his Pilgrim ancestry and, 
as for that matter, his whole line of 
New England ancestry, is still an- 
other trait in the make-up of the 
man that prompts respect and gen- 


uine admiration for him, from ac- 
quaintance and stranger alike. 
Judge Howland’s great grand- 


father was that Rev. John Howland, 
long a noted clergyman of Massa- 
chusetts, a graduate of Harvard in 
1741, who preached in the town of 
Carver in the Old Colony for fifty- 
nine years. The parents of Judge 
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Howland were Aaron Prentiss and 
Huldah (Burke) Howland. Mr. 


Howland was a native of Walpole, 
while Mrs. Howland was born in the 
historic town of Westminster, just 
across the Connecticut river in Ver- 
mont. Judge Howland in his life- 
time has been in touch with four gen- 
erations of Walpole people, and 
while he has lived elsewhere his af- 
fections for Walpole, its traditions, 
and its people have ever remained 
keenly alive and warm. Aaron 
Prentiss Howland, the father, was a 
man of genuine ability and diversity 
of talent. As a life calling, he was 
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an architect and builder. It was he 
who drew the plans for the Walpole 
Academy building, now the town 
High school. This structure is nota- 
tle, even to this day, for the excel- 
lence of its architectural treatment 
and conception. Mrs. Howland, like 
her husband, possessed a_ finely 
trained mind, and among her family 
relatives was a cousin, Edmund 
Lturke, widely known in the political 
history of New Hampshire, who was 
the United States commissioner of 
patents under President Polk. 

Henry Elias Howland was born in 
Walpole, June 30, 1835. As a child 
he was known for strong mental de- 
velopment and scope. His prepara- 
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tory studies were in the local High 
school, and at Kimball Union acad- 
emy, Meriden. At fifteen he entered 
Yale, and, in 1854, when only nine- 
teen, graduated with his class. For 
a year following his graduation he 
studied law with the late Judge 
Frederick Vose at Walpole, when he 
entered the law school at Harvard, 
graduating therefrom in 1857, and in 
the same year, at the age of twenty- 
three, entered the office of John 
Sherwood, New York city. Mr. 
Sherwood was the son-in-law of Gen. 
James Wilson of New Hampshire, 
one of the state’s most gifted sons. 
In 1865 Mr. Howland became a part- 
ner of Mr. Sherwood, under the firm 
title of Sherwood & Howland, and 
the partnership continued for twenty- 
one years. In this period the firm 
became one of the most widely 
known in New York, having a prac- 
tice in the highest courts of the coun- 
try. As a citizen of New York city, 
Mr. Howland was accorded a place 
of highest repute, for he engaged 
heartily in all that was designed for 
the good of the city. His ability and 
style as a speaker caused him to be 
sought for on many and varied oc- 
casions and his counsels in party and 
general affairs were ever safe and 
valued. In 1873 he was selected by 
Governor Dix as a member of the 
marine court, to fill a vacancy. He 
was nominated by the Republicans 
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as the candidate to succeed himself, 
but the Tammany candidate was suc- 
cessful. In 1884 he was the candi- 
date of the Republican party for 
judge of the court of common pleas, 
and again in 1887, he was placed in 
nomination for judge of the supreme 
court, but in each instance the Tam- 
many forces prevailed and Judge 
Howland “fell outside the breast- 
works.” 

In 1878 he became a partner in law 
practice of Henry H. Anderson, the 
partnership continuing until Mr. An- 
derson’s death in 1896. Other ap- 
pointments that have come to him in 
civil life in addition to those noted 
are that of president of the depart- 
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ment of taxes in the city of New 
York, to which he was appointed by 
Mayor Edward Cooper in 1881, and 
president of the Board of Managers 
of the Manhattan State hospital, by 
Governor Morton, which institution 
has under its care all the insane in 
Greater New York, some 7,000 in 
number. 

In New York’s social life and ac- 
tivity, Judge Howland is extremely 
popular, for he has those qualities of 
heart, mind, and disposition that 
spread sunshine over all they reach. 
He has served as president of the 
New England society in New York, 
the annual meetings of which 


on Forefathers’ Day have become 
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events of national interest. He was 
the first governor of the Society of 
Mayflower Descendants in New 
York, and is the present president of 
the famed University Club, and also 
of the Mid-Day Club, composed of 
the solid business and _ professional 
men of New York city. He is a 
member of the Century, Metropoli- 
tan, and Union League clubs, and of 
the Republican Bar association. For 
thirteen years he was the president 
of the Jekyl Island, Georgia, club, 
one of the most exclusive organiza- 
tions of its kind in the country. As 
president or director, he is connected 
witH various country clubs. From 
the day of his graduation he has 
maintained a never languishing in- 
terest in Yale, and is a present Fel- 


low of the University. He has 
served as president of the Yale 
Alumni association of New York, 


and as a member of the Yale corpor- 
ation, and few there are who occupy 
a higher place in the hearts of their 
fellow graduates. 

In his long career at the bar of 
New York city, Judge Howland has 
been on terms of intimacy with the 
great men of the country. The late 
Charles C. Beaman and Judge How- 
land were warm personal friends, 


and Joseph Jefferson, Chauncey De- 
pew, Josenh H. Choate, and others 
inti- 


of like renown have been his 


mates for years. 
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In 1865 he married Miss Louise 
Miller, daughter of Jonathan Miller, 
a leading lawyer of New York. She 
died in 1884. Seven children were 
born of this union, one of whom died 
at birth in 1879. The other children 
are: Mary Miller, born, July 22, 
1867, died January 10, 1874; Charles 
Prentiss, born, 1869; Katharine Eliz- 
abeth, born October 29, 1870, died 
January 15, 1874; John, born in 1873; 
Julia Bryant, born January 25, 1876, 
died September 4, 1891; and Frances 
Louise, born March 19, 1877. 

The older son, Charles P., is a 
member of the law firm of which his 
father is the senior member, that of 
Howland, Murray, Prentice & How- 
land. He graduated from Yale in the 
class of 1891, and from the Harvard 
law school in 1894. The younger son 
graduated from Yale in 1894, and 
from the medical school of the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York in 
1897. After service in city hospitals, 
he studied in Berlin and Vienna, and 
began practice in New York city in 
1901. 

On the occasion of Judge How- 
land’s visits to Walpole in the win- 
ter, it is his especial delight to coast 
on its hills, just as was his wont 
when a boy. It is then, that with T. 
Nelson Hastings, and a_ strong 
double runner, he may be seen com- 
ing down Prospect Hill at a fearful 
clip, and more than once, as_ they 








Judge Henry E. Howland, of New York and Sister, Mrs. J. G. Bellows, Coasting on Harmony Hili. 
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Gen. T. Nelson Hastings 


have turned to enter Main street, the 
sled has gone in one direction and 
its occupants in another, neither 
standing on the order of their going. 
Again may Judge Howland be seen 
coasting on Harmofy hill, with his 
sister, the wife of Judge Bellows, 
who, like her brother, is the soul of 
geniality, good cheer, and good 
sense. They are family traits. 
When one writes of T. Nelson 
Hastings, he not only speaks of one 
of Walpole’s leading citizens and per- 
manent residents, but also of one of 
the most conspicuous personalities 
in the social and political life of New 
Hampshire. As a member of the 
state senate in 1897-’98, he entered 
the political arena for the first time, 
but he was so thoroughly equipped 
with every natural quality desired in 
a legislator that he at once took posi- 


tion among the leaders of the ses- 
sion. His ability and willingness to 
work found recognition in his ap- 
pointment to the chairmanship of the 
committee on agriculture, clerk of 
the committee on education, clerk 


of the committee on _ incorpora- 
tions, and also a member of 
the committee on labor. In ad- 


dition to these committee appoint- 
ments, he also accepted an election 
as secretary and treasurer of the 
senate’s permanent organization. As 
ar evidence of the entire approval 
given his first legislative term by his 
constituents, he was given, contrary 
to the customary practice, an enthu- 
siastic renomination in the campaign 
of 1899, and was elected for a sec- 
ond term by an extremely flattering 
vote. Further testimony of a recog- 
nition on the part of the people of 
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his abilities, discretion, and sound 
judgment, appeared early following 
the election in the form of a sugges- 
tion that he be made president otf 


the upper branch of the incom- 
ing legislature. The suggestion 
was repeated in all sections of 
the state, and Senator Hastings 


was literally compelled to yield to 
the requests of his friends and enter 
the contest for this important office. 
Upon the assembling of the senate, 
its permanent organization began by 
his election to the presidency, and at 
the termination of the session the 
verdict of the senate members was 
that in President Hastings they had 
had one of the best presiding offi- 
cers ever chosen to the position. 

Mr. Hastings inspires confidence 
upon sight, and is one whom his fel- 
low-men will trust in any position, 
confident that he has the ability to 
meet all requirements with credit to 
himself and the public. A man of 
varied interests, of extensive travel, 
and wide acquaintance, he is em- 
phatically of the sort of men whom 
a growing sentiment, all over the 
country, is fast coming to seek for 
public service. 

In his personality Mr. Hastings is 
a splendid example of that type of 
American manhood of which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is so apt an illustra- 
tion. Though wealthy, Mr. Hast- 
ings does not for the instant con- 
sider that the world has nothing for 
him to do. He is an active student 
of American ideals and purposes, 
and of these he is a genuine product. 
He is ever ready to bear his share 
of every burden and to play his part 
in causing others to perform their 
public duty. He is today in the full 
vigor of an attractive manhood, hav- 
ing been born in Cambridge, Mass., 
May 23, 1858, but in spite of the fact 
of the place of his birth, New Hamp- 
shire can rightly claim him as a son, 
for on his maternal side he is des- 
cended from an old and virile Wal- 
pole family, and it was in Walpole 
that he passed his boyhood and early 
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manhood. His parents were T. Nel- 
son and Harriett M. (Holland) Hast- 
ings. T. Nelson Hastings, Sr., was 
in his day a successful Boston mer- 
chant. He died when his son, T. 
Nelson, was but eight months old. 
After the death of her husband, Mrs. 
Hastings removed to the home of 
her childhood, Walpole, where the 
son attended the schools of Walpole, 
also. Warren academy, Woburn, 
Mass., and entered the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. After 
completing a course in architecture 
he engaged in various lines of busi- 
ness in Boston. In 1880 he, with 
four companions, made a bicycle tour 
of England, and the quintette at- 


tracted much attention while tour- 
ing. In 1888 he became a_per- 
manent resident of Walpole. Mr. 


Hastings has been twice married. 
His first wife was Amy, daughter of 
Hudson FE. Bridge, a native of Wal- 
pole, but later a prominent resident 


and wealthy manufacturer of St. 
Louis, Missouri. Mrs. Hastings 
died April 3, 1895. Five children 


were born to them, four of whom are 
living: Thomas Nelson, Jr., Hudson 
Bridge, Russell, and Henry Win- 
throp. 

He married, second, December 2, 
1903, Miss Mary A., daughter of 
Elizabeth F. and the late William B. 
Tobey of Walpole, for many years 
one of the town’s most prominent 
families. The home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hastings is in the heart of the vil- 
lage, and is every way charming and 
attractive. 

Out from the historic town of 
Westminster, on the Vermont side of 
the Connecticut river, and in the val- 
ley which Walpole overlooks, have 
come from time to time some of the 
latter town’s most esteemed and rep- 
resentative citizens. One of these in 
the present day is Frank Arthur 
Spaulding, a leading Walpole mer- 
chant, and member of the New 
Hampshire constitutional convention 
of 1902. Born in Westminster, Oc- 


tober 15, 1860, the son of Lemuel and 
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Caroline (Whitney) Spaulding, he 
passed his boyhood on the parental 
farm and in the village schools. The 
first permanent work of his manhood 
life was railroading, he eventually be- 
coming the station agent at Walpole, 
and this position he filled for fifteen 
continuous years. For four years 
under President Benjamin Harrison, 
he was the postmaster at Walpole. 
In 1897 he entered business as a gen- 
eral merchant in Walpole, and his 
success in the undertaking is mani- 

















Frank Arthur Spaulding 


fest in his possessing one of the larg- 
est stores in the town. His long 
service as the Walpole station agent 
gave him opportunity to make an ex- 
tensive acquaintance and gain the 
good will of the people, and these 
have been factors that have contrib- 
uted to his commercial success. But 
back of all were those personal traits 
that people like and make for one 
steadfast friends. Mr. Spaulding in 
fraternal life is an Odd Fellow and 
member of the Grange. He is a Re- 
publican in politics, and a Congrega- 
tionalist in his church affiliations. In 
G. M.—10 
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i886 he married Miss Jennie M. 
Smith of Westminster. They have 
two children, a son and daughter. 
Not the least of the many interest- 
ing characteristics that pertain with 
an especial emphasis to Walpole is 
the individuality of its men and 
women. Together they constitute a 
community of individuals who, placed 
in any neighborhood, town, or city, 
would, by the sheer force of their 
personal worth and character, their 
natural and acquired abilities and ac- 
complishments, take their place as 
leaders and organizers in all things 
set in operation for the general good. 
The whole economic life of Walpole 
fosters a sturdy, self-reliant individ- 
vality, and a typical illustration of 
this influence is found in Charles Car- 
penter Davis, whose career of nearly 
forty years as a Walpole merchant is 
only one of the features of a strong 
and useful life in a representative 
community. Although an adopted 
son of Walpole, he has for so long a 
time been a resident of the town as 
to be thoroughly identified with its 
«very interest as though to the man- 
rer born. Born in Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island, August 16, 1844, the 
son of Thomas and Mary (Carpenter) 
Davis, he grew to early manhood in 
Rhode Island, and entered Brown 
university, remaining until the third 
vear of the university course, when 
he accepted an invitation of his uncle, 
Dr. Samuel J. Martin, to visit Wal- 
pole and join with him in the drug 
business. This was in 1866 and from 
that year Mr. Davis has been a resi- 
dent of the town. In the course of 
time he learned the drug business in 
all its branches, and became 
owner of the business in which he 
entered as a partner. From time to 
time he added various branches to 
kis commercial interests, including 
books, periodicals and general publi- 
cations, and installed a job printing 
plant which he operated for several 
vears. In the second year after his 
arrival in Walpole he taught the town 
High school for an entire vear, to 


sole 
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help out in an emergency call of the 
school board. His father was a life- 
long schoolteacher, and the son, on 
this occasion, showed that he could 
take up the parental calling with en- 
tire success. Mr. Davis built up 
from the smallest of beginnings his 
present extensive commercial inter- 
ests, 2nd acquired, unaided, his pres- 
ent Walpole realty holdings. He is 
the present president of the Walpole 
Horse Thief society, is an attendant 
at the Congregational church, and in 
politics is a Republican. In 1867 he 
married Miss Caroline L. Sherman 
of Valley Falls, R. I. A daughter 
and three sons were born of this 
union, constituting an extremely in- 
teresting family. Of the sons, Wil- 
liam R. graduated from Lehigh uni- 
versity and is now chief bridge de- 
signer in the office of the state en- 
gineer at Albany, N. Y. The daugh- 


ter, Mary C., is a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota, and wife of 
Prof. H. Wade Hibbard, of Cornell 
university. The second son, Thomas 
Carlton, is a graduate of Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, and is a civil 
engineer. The third son, Arthur P., 
is also a graduate of Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, and an_ electrical 
engineer. 

To present anything like an ade- 
quate sketch of that favorite son of 
Walpole and honored citizen of New 
Hampshire, Judge Josiah Grahme 
Bellows, is beyond the scope of a 
single magazine article having for its 
especial aim the presentation of the 
general features of an entire com- 
munity. A proper record of the 
events in the life of Judge Bellows 
would include the co-existent history 
of Walpole, much of that of Cheshire 
county and no insignificant portion 
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Josiah Grahme Bellows 


of that of New Hampshire. But of 
the man personally one gladly im- 
proves the opportunity to tell of the 
esteem which all Walpoleons have for 
him: how they love to recite instances 
of his tact, talent, and good will; and 
of the pleasure it affords them to see 
him in these days of his illness, still 
able to ride through the streets and 
to hear them give utterance to the 
hope that he may be spared to them 
for yet many a day. The regard 
which the people of Walpole have 
for Judge Bellows is little short of 
reverence. Whenever the town has 
an event of a public nature the voice 
of the town is to have him present if 
possible, and they accord to him the 
place of highest honor, if such there 
be, and he is physically able to ac- 
cept an honor from their hands. 
Judge Bellows was born in Wal- 
pole, July 24, 1841, and is in the 


fourth generation from Col. Benja- 
min Bellows, founder of the town. 
As a boy he was far from possessing 
a rugged constitution, but by dint of 
prudent living he gained a physical 
strength that enabled him, by wisely 
directing his hand and head, to ac- 
complish the apparently impossible. 
He completed a preparatory course 
i: the Walpole High school and un- 
der a private tutor, and entered Har- 
vard in 1859, but soon left to con- 
tinue study in Williams college. His 
physical strength was not sufficient, 
however, to make prudent the con- 
tinuation of his college course, and 
he returned to Walpole, where, in 
1862, he became a student in the law 
office of Frederick Vose. A year 
later he entered the Harvard law 
school, and graduated in 1865. For 
awhile he continued his law studies 
in the office of George, Foster & 
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Sanborn, in Concord, and before the 
close of 1865 was admitted to the 
New Hampshire bar. He _ began 
practice in Walpole, but after a few 
months removed to Boston, where he 
continued until 1872, serving in the 
meantime as chief clerk in the Bos- 
ton pension office, and passing six 
months in European travel. Re- 
turning to Walpole, he succeeded to 
the practice of the late Frederick 
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instrumental in establishing the sav- 
ings bank of Walpole, and served un- 
til a recent date its clerk and 
treasurer. He has also been identi- 
fied with national and savings banks 
in Keene. He is a lifelong Repub- 
lican, and in religion a Unitarian. In 
1866 he married Annie E. Morrill of 
Concord, who died in 1867. Two 
children born of this union died in 
infancy. In 1877 he married, second, 


as 





House of Coil. Josiah Bellows, 
Vose, his first law preceptor, and 
Walpole has ever since been his 
home. In 1876 he became judge of 


probate for Cheshire county, and 
held the position until 1894, resign- 
ing to become a member of the state 
railroad commission. In 1893 he 
was appointed on the commission to 
establish the line between New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts, which 
had been in dispute since 1693. He 
was a central figure in the work of 
the commissions from both states, 
and as chairman of the New Hamp- 
shire commission prepared the report 
submitted to the legislature of 1895. 
He served as judge advocate-general 
on the staff of Governor Sawyer, and 
was chairman of the state Republican 
convention in 1890. He was largely 


Residence of J. G. Bellows 


Katherine Hurd Walley Howland, of 
Walpole, a sister of Judge Henry E. 
Howland, now of New York. Mrs. 
Bellows is a member of the Society 
of the Mayflower Descendants, and 
of the Colonial Dames of New 
Hampshire. She is popular in a 
wide circle of acquaintances. 

From early manhood, down to the 
present day, Edwin Kirk Seabury 
has been an active, influential and 
respected resident and citizen of 
Walpole. He is of thorough New 
England stock on both sides and the 
son of a Congregational minister 
who held important pastorates in 
Maine, Massachusetts and Vermont. 
He was born in Newcastle, Maine, 
April 2, 1842, the son of Edwin and 
Elizabeth (Mason) Seabury. His 
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maternal grandfather was the first 
collector of United States customs 
duties at Portland. When in his 
childhood, the family removed to 
Gloucester, Mass., and later, his 
father accepted a pastorate at Wen- 
ham, in the same state. Westmin- 
ster, Vermont, was the next home of 
the family, and still later, Royalston, 
Mass. Young Seabury, now nearing 
manhood years, stayed with his 
parents for only about a year in 
Royalston, when he entered upon 
his life career by accepting a 
clerkship in a Boston fruit store. 
Not having a superlative love for 
Boston, he left the city 
and found his way to Walpole, 
just across the Connecticut from 
Westminster, in which place he had 
passed some of his boyhood years. 
In Walpole he found employment in 
the general store of B. F. Aldrich, 


soon 





Kirk Seabury 


eventually becoming an owner in the 
same and, later still, its 
owner for twenty-one years. Thor- 
oughly suited by nature to the place, 
its people and his accepted line of 
business, he came in time to be one 
of the community's most representa- 
tive citizens, and possessing the con- 
fidence of his fellow men, to the ut- 
most extent, which confidence he has 
ever retained. In addition to a long 


store, sole 


career as a merchant, he was for 
twenty years the manager of the 
Koggy Meadow farm, of the late 
Wm. Powell Mason, and for six 


vears had the management of the 
Pinnacle farm, of Hudson E. Bridge. 
He is now wholly retired from active 
business, except retaining the posi- 
tions he has filled many years of no- 
tary public and justice of the peace. 
He served one term as a selectman, 
and represented the town in the leg- 
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Harrison Gray Barnes 


islature of 1899. He is a member of 
St. John’s Episcopal church and one 
of its present vestrymen. In 1864 he 
married Miss Helen M. Hosmer. 
She died in 1896, leaving besides her 
husband, two sons and two daugh- 


ters. In 1901 Mr. Seabury married 
Harriet H. Farnham, of Malden, 
Mass. 


The Walpole necrology of 1903 in- 
cludes the name of Harrison Gray 
Barnes, who for an even third of a 
century had been an esteemed and 
helpful citizen of the town, one whose 
counsel was sought by his fellow- 
townsmen, and when once given car- 
ried weight and influence. Mr. 
Barnes was a native of Jamaica, Ver- 
mont, born January 31, 1826. His 
parents were Charles and Sarah Dun- 
bar (Parker) Barnes. The boyhood 
days of the son were passed in his 
native town. Soon after attaining 


his majority, he enlisted in the navy, 
and some three years of his service 
were passed on board the renowned 
Constitution. At the conclusion of 
his term of enlistment he entered the 
employ of the Old Colony Railroad 
company, and, later, of the Warren 
Chemical company. By this inter- 
est he was eventually sent to New 
York in charge of its roofing depart- 
ment. His success in this venture 
led him to engage in the same busi- 
ness on his own account and this he 
continued until failing health, in 1860, 
compelled him to relinquish the ac- 
tive oversight of his business and he 
returned to his native Jamaica and 
there purchased a home. Recover- 
ing his health, he again entered the 
roofing business with a former asso- 
ciate, under the firm title of Barnes 
& New, and for seven years the busi- 
ness of the company was extensive 
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and successful, when ill health once 
more necessitated his retirement. 
After recovery from a severe and 
long-continued attack of brain fever, 
he made a visit to Walpole, and was 
so favorably impressed with all he 
saw that he decided to make it his 
home. He bought the estate which 
he called the Prospect Hill farm, and 
made it in time one of the best in 
New Hampshire. He perceived the 
opportunities of his farm and made 
the most of them. He engaged in 
many lines of agriculture and made 
a success of all. He was an intelli- 
gent*stock-breeder and fruit grower, 
and by his planting of an orchard 


of 1,000 trees demonstrated that 
peaches can be grown in New 
Hampshire. 

As a citizen of Walpole, Mr. 


Barnes zealously, yet unobtrusively, 
entered into all that was designed for 
the uplift of the town. Upon the or- 
ganization of the savings bank of 
Walpole in 1875, he was chosen a 
trustee, and served for twenty years, 
and for seven vears was a member of 
the investment committee. When 
the Walpole town hall was rebuilt in 
1886, he was a member of the com- 
mittee in charge of the work, and in 
this position his services were of the 
most valuable character. He was 
one of those men who give charac- 
ter, strength and prosperity to the 
community in which they live. In 
politics he was a Republican, and in 
religion was identified with the 
Church of Christ, or Christian de- 
nomination. In 1854 he married 
Miss Eliza L. Hall of Boston. The 
children born of this union were Jen- 
nie L., now the wife of George A. 
Riley, of Boston; Charles H., who 
lives on the homestead and is one of 
Walpole’s leading citizens; Alida M., 
now the wife of Rev. O. G. Baker, 
Franklin, Vt.: and Edwin G., of Lud- 
den, North Dakota. 

Mr. Barnes died December 16, 
1903. and was survived by his wife 
and children. 

Were the statistics governing the 
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case easily obtainable, they would 
undoubtedly show that the youngest 
merchant in all New Hampshire, and 
not alone in Walpole, is Charles 
Henry Slade, and that he has con- 
tinued as such for the last three years. 
When first he embarked in business, 
he was but twenty, and it was not as 
the associate of his father or other 
indulgent relative that he began a 
mercantile career, but as the partner 
of a former schoolmate and boyhood 
associate. After a single year, and 
when he was just twenty-one, he be- 
came sole owner of the important 
business he still conducts, and his has 
been a marked and ever brilliant suc- 
cess. He is today a most striking 
example of the claim that this is the 
era of young men. 

Mr. Slade was born in Keene, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1879, the son of Henry and 
Agnes (Turnbull) Slade. When in 
his infancy the family removed to Al- 
stead, thence to Walpole, then to Ac- 
worth, and finally to Walpole a sec- 
ond time, its home for the last ten 
years. From the high school young 
Slade entered the store of Seabury & 
Drislane as a clerk, later serving in 
the same position in the store of F. 
A. Spaulding. It was while he was 
one of Mr. Spaulding’s clerks that 
with Sterling A. Wheeler he engaged 
in the meat and provision business, 
operating at the start one of the larg- 
est markets in Cheshire county. Af- 
ter a year he bought his partner’s 
interest and since that day has 
conducted it alone, and under his 
direction the business has shown 
a continuous growth. His com- 
mercial career thus far has been 
one uninterrupted demonstration 
that he is a born merchant, and 
that his future along these lines is big 
with the assurance of success. Mr. 
Slade’s business plant includes thor- 
oughly appointed slaughtering and 
rendering establishments, and in ad- 
dition he handles the products of 
Western packing houses. Personal- 
ly he is widely known and in his 
whole personality displays those 
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characteristics that win admiration, 
popularity, confidence and respect. 
That scholarship and _ intellectual 
attainment for which Walpole has for 
so long been noted is truthfully and 
forcefully represented in this present 
day and generation by Thomas Bel- 
lows Peck, a descendant in the 
fourth generation from the founder 
of the town, Col. Benjamin Bellows. 
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1770,” the college debating society, 
to the Hasty Pudding club, and to the 
Phi Beta Kappa society. In 1861 he 
joined the Harvard drill club under 
President Eliot, then a college tutor, 
and was one of the college students 
who guarded the Cambridge arsenal 
by request of Gov. John A. Andrew. 
Ill health compelled him to leave col- 
lege early in his senior year and con- 


Charles Henry Slade 


A native of Walpole, born August 18, 
1842, he was the son of Philip and 
Martha Eleanor (Bellows) Peck. As 
a boy he was given every possible 
opportunity for the acquisition of 
knowledge, to which his every taste 
inclined. He attended private and 
public schools and upon the com- 
pletion of his preparatory studies 
entered Harvard in 1859, when only 
seventeen. His college career includ- 
ed admission to the “Institute of 


tinued illness prevented his return to 
the college. In 1864 he received the 
degree of A. B. as a member of the 
class of 1863. In 1862 he entered 
zealously into the work of the United 
States Sanitary commission and 
worked untiringly at the front and in 
the Washington hospitals. Full of 
sympathy, a distinct personal trait to 
this day, and earnestness for the 
cause of the Union, the — service 
proved too severe and in the spring 
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of 1863 he returned to Walpole in 
hopes of securing a restoration to 
health. In 1865 he again served the 
commission in Washington and he 
there saw the closing chapters of the 
great war. Late in 1866 he went to 
Boston and entered the employment 
of the Tremont Watch company, 
later removing to Melrose, where he 
factory was located. In Melrose he 
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aided in the organization of a Unitar- 
ian church and in the construction of 
a church edifice. He also served on 
the school and library committees. 
In 1871, he, in company with his 
cousin, Josiah G. Bellows, Waldo F. 
Hayward, and friend, Edward M. 
Holland, made a tour of Europe. 
Since 1887 he has lived in his native 
Walpole, disinterestedly serving his 
town in various ways and to its great 
benefit. He has done a most valued 
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service in fostering the public library 
and has been its secretary since its 
removal to the Bridge Memorial 
Library building in 1891. In 1892 
he entered upon the work of pre- 
paring a genealogy of the Bellows 
family from 1635 to 1898 and pub- 
lished the same in that year. It was 
a stupendous task, carried to com- 
pletion with a consummate skill that 


ows Peck 


does its author credit and will ever 
remain a monument to his scholar- 
ship and devotion. The work, as 
completed and published, made an in- 
valuable addition to American genea- 
logical history. 

Mr. Peck has ever displayed a live- 
ly interest in “Old Home Week,” and 
on the occasion of the sesquicenten- 
nial of the town in 1903 was secretary 
of the local association. A Repub- 
lican in politics and a Unitarian in 
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Henry Bellows Robeson 


Rear Admiral, Retired, U.S. N. 


religion, he is ever ready to unsel- 
fishly serve his fellow man. 

Walpole is happy in the privilege 
of numbering among its citizens and 
permanent residents Henry Bellows 
Robeson, rear admiral, on the retired 
list, of the United States navy. Just 
the measure of Walpole’s apprecia- 
tion of Rear Admiral Robeson mere 
words must fail to give, but its love 


for him and Mrs. Robeson is warm, 
sincere and ever abiding. He him- 
self is not a native of Walpole, but 
the town was the ancestral home and 
in his boyhood he passed a portion of 
his years at the Walpole home of his 
Grandmother Robeson and he at- 
tended the public schools and Wal- 
pole academy, then in charge of Rev. 
S. H. McCollester. 
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New Haven, Connecticut, was the 
birthplace of Rear Admiral Robeson 
and his natal day was August 5, 1842. 
His parents were Abel Bellows and 
Susan (Bellows) Robeson. In 1856, 
at the age fourteen, he was 
appointed an acting midshipman in 
the United States navy from his Con- 
necticut congressional district, and in 
1860, the eve of the beginning of the 
Civil war, he graduated from the 
Naval academy at Annapolis and was 
commissioned a midshipman. His 
first cruise as a naval officer was on 


of 
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first service in Hampton Roads and, 
later, off Charleston, South Carolina, 
and in April, 1863, she participated in 
the attack on the Charleston forts by 
the federal fleet under Dupont. For 
a time Lieutenant Robeson was 
detached to command the Stettin. In 
a cutter of the new Ironsides he co- 
operated with the land forces under 
the brave Gen. George Strong in an 
attack on the confederate works on 
Morris island. Lieutenant Robeson 
led the assault and was the first to 
land and place the colors on the 
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the frigate Niagara, which sailed for 
China and Japan. The return from 
the Asiatic coast was early in 1861 
and as the war had begun in earnest 
the Niagara was sent to assist in the 
blockade of southern ports. Mid- 
shipman Robeson assisted in the cap- 
ture of the ship General Parkhill and 
he joined in the attack on Fort Mc- 
Rae in November, 1861. In August, 
1861, he received the first of a long 
line of promotions, that of master. 
In 1862 he was made lieutenant. 
When the Niagara went out of com- 
mission he was ordered to the new 
Ironsides, the first vessel of her type 
in the navy, and he superintended her 
fitting out at the Philadelphia navy 
vard. The new Ironsides saw her 
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island. In June, 1864, he was ordered 
to the frigate Colorado and as acting 
executive officer fitted-out the then 
superb frigate for the service designed 
for the reduction of Fort Fisher, off 


Wilmington, North Carolina. He 
took part in both bombardments. In 
the second and successful attack, 


Lieutenant Robeson, then just twen- 
ty-three years old but in his every 
fiber the typical officer of the Ameri- 
can navy, led a force of one hundred 
and fifty men from the Colorado in 
a combined attack on the enemy’s 
works by the sea and land forces. 
After the capture of Fort Fisher, the 
Colorado sailed for New York to be 
equipped for service as flagship of the 
European station. In 1866 he was 
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made a lieutenant-commander and 
served on the Delaware, flagship of 
the Asiatic squadron. In the winter 
of 1871 he was Admiral Rowan’s flag 
heutenant when the American squad- 
ron received the Grand Duke Alexis 
of Russia. In 1874 he was made a 
commander and in 1876 was given 
the command of the Vandalia of the 
European station. In December, 
1877, Commander Robeson received 
on board the Vandalia General 
Grant and family and the Vandalia, 
with its distinguished guests aboard, 
visited the principal Mediterranean 
ports. During this tour Comman- 
der Robeson had opportunity to form 
an intimate acquaintance with Grant 
and the memory of the tour is one of 
undying pleasure to the rear admiral. 
From 1879 to 1883 Commander 
Robeson was on duty at the Naval 
academy as head of the ordnance and 
gunnery department and for the four 
succeeding vears was at the head of 
the navigation ofhce at the New 
York navy vard. In 1887 he received 
his commission as captain. For a 
year he was a member of the advisory 
board in charge of the construction 
of the new cruisers and in 1889 he 
took command of the Chicago of the 
“new navy,” serving for two years, 
when he was made supervisor of New 
York harbor. In 1808 President 
McKinley named him as a commo- 
dore. 

He was married in 1872 to Miss 
Katherine Nichols Bellows, daughter 
of Rev. John N. and Mary Nichols 
Bellows, who was born in Framing- 
ham, Mass., in 1846. Their home, 
“Glenside,” is the abode of content- 
ment, refinement and sincerity. Mrs. 
Robeson was a sister of the late Ed- 
ward Bellows, pay inspector of the 
United States navy. Mrs. Robeson 
is a valued member of the Society ot 
Colonial Dames of the State of New 
Hampshire. 

To the members of its medical pro- 
fession New England has long since 
been immeasurably indebted for 
much that has worked for its general 
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welfare and progress, considered 
wholly aside from what it owes the 
profession as such. It is the record 
of the fraternity from the earliest 
beginning of New England that the 
physician was resourceful, ardent and 
always unselfish in furthering the 
good of the community. Possessing 
an intellect that from the nature of 
his calling was ever alert, active and 
vigorous, it was but natural that his 
mind should come to consider vari- 
ous phases of human effort, and 
hence it is that the New England 
physician, past and present, has been 
a leader in the community and the 
originator and organizer, the inven- 
tor and discoverer in the numerous 
fields in which he may have chosen 
to play his part. 

In Walter Colfax Matthews, M. D., 
Walpole has a physician who aptly 
illustrates the versatile nature of the 
profession. He is not only a suc- 
cess as a medical practitioner but is 
a potent factor in the general life of 
the town. It was he who organized 
the Walpole brass band and in musi- 
cal circles throughout he is active 
and influential. He is the proverbial 
busy man and physician, who, no 
matter how much there is to do, can 
still attend to one thing more. 

Dr. Matthews is a native of Ver- 
mont, having been born in Brattle- 
boro, March 4, 1869, the day that 
Grant and Colfax became president 
and vice-president, respectively, of 
the nation. 

His parents were H. P. and Emma 
V. (Minor) Matthews. Deciding 
carly in life to become a physician he 
attended for one and a half years the 
private hospital of Dr. Frederick 
Russell in Winchendon, Mass., and 
later entered the famed College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in Balti- 
more, graduating therefrom in 1892. 
Ife became assistant physician in Dr. 
J. B. Mattison’s private hospital in 
Brooklyn, New York, and upon the 
completion of his studies in that insti- 
tution he located in Walpole. There 


he continued in practice for three ang 
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a half vears when he removed to Bel- 
lows Falls, Vermont, where he re- 
mained for three and a half years, 
when Walpole again became his 
home and so continues to the present 
writing. Dr. Matthews continues. 
however, in a large and ever increas- 
ing Bellows Falls practice. He is 
a member of the Cheshire Medical 
society, the New Hampshire Medical 
society, the Vermont State Surgical 
society, the Connecticut River Valley 
Medical association and is chairman 
of the Walpole board of health. 

Dr. Matthews has been exception- 
ally successful in surgical practice, 
having performed many noted major 
operations, his success in which was 
so marked as to attract the attention 
of the profession throughout the 
country. 

In 1892 he married Miss Clara May 





Holbrook of Bellows Falls, Vt. Mrs. 
Matthews is the happy owner of the 
three fashionably bred dogs shown 
on the closing page of this article. 
The third physician to locate in 
Walpole was Abraham Holland, who 
practiced there for forty years and 
became one of the most distinguished 
members of the medical profession in 
New Hampshire. He was a man of 
marked and varied talent, of much 
public spirit and withal a person of 
extended influence in his section of 
the state. The Walpole family he 
founded became one of the most val- 
ued in town because of its all-around 
ability, strength of character and in- 
dividuality. Among the descendants 
of Abraham Holland, M. D., in the 
present generation are 7. Nelson 
Hastings and Hudson E. Bridge of 
St. Louis, Walpole’s benefactor and 
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George B. Holland 


esteemed summer resident. Still 
another in direct descent is George 
Baldwin Holland, grandson of the 
founder of the family in Walpole. He 
was born in Walpole, March 17, 
1838, the son of Ephraim and 
Nancy (Mead) Holland. He first 
saw the light of day in the 
house which is still his residence 
and which his father built in 
1832, a solid, commodious, attrac- 
tive home. He attended the schools 
of his native town and Chester (Vt.) 
academy. He became a clerk for 
Maj. J. Britton and later pursued a 
thorough course in a Boston com- 
mercial school. Upon the com- 
pletion of his school life he entered 
the employ of the New England Glass 
company, Boston. At the death of 
his father it became necessary for 
him to return to Walpole to care for 


his mother. During the Civil war he 
accepted the position of sutler with 
the Fourteenth New Hampshire regn- 
ment. In politics Mr. Holland is a 
life long Republican and in religion 
a Unitarian. In the first years of 
his manhood he became a Mason and 
with others in 1861 renewed the 
charter of Columbian lodge, No. 53, 
of Walpole. This lodge was estab- 
lished in 1827, but its charter had 
been surrendered to the Grand lodge 
during the anti-Masonic Morgan 
troubles. Mr. Holland held the 
various offices in the lodge and was 
its master for three years. 

In 1879 he married Sarah Eliza 
Morrison of Dayton, Ohio. Three 
daughters have been born of this 
union. The two older daughters 
graduated at the Bellows Falls, Vt., 
high school. | Nancy Morrison con- 
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tinued her studies at Abbott acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass. Grace is at 
present pursuing a course in kinder- 
garten study in Boston, and Doro- 
thea is in the local schools. 

Mrs. Holland is one who is active 
ir Walpole’s church and social life, as 
she has tact, discretion and a hospi- 
table nature. The family home is not 
only dear to its immediate occupants 
but it has been the sheltering roof- 
tree of kindred who prize it almost as 
theirown. The site of the home and 
its ample grounds is midway on Har- 
mony hill, one of the oldest neigh- 
borhdods in Walpole, and so named 
because of the neighborly regard that 
has so long prevailed within its lim- 


+f 
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Franklin W. Hooper, M. A., was 
born in Walpole, February 11, 1851, 
he oldest son of William and Elvira 
Pulsifer Hooper. He received his 
elementary education in the Wal- 
pole public schools, his secondary 
education at Antioch college, Ohio, 
and finished at Harvard university, 
eraduating from that institution in 
1875. In 1875-6 he went on a scien- 
tific expedition to the Florida Keys 
in behalf of Prof. W. G. Farlow of 
Harvard university, and the Smith- 


1 


sonian institute. He was elected 
principal of the Keene high school in 
April, 1877, remaining in that posi- 
tion until June, 1880; was professor 
of chemistry and geology in Adelphi 
college, Brooklyn, N. Y., from 1880 
to 1889, and in October, 1887, he was 
elected a member of the board ot 
trustees of the Brooklyn institute and 
appointed chairman of its committee 
on scientific work. In 1889 he pre- 
pared a plan for the reorganization 
and enlargement of the institute and 
the incorporation of the Brooklyn 
institute of Arts and Sciences, which 
incorporation succeeded that of the 
Brooklyn institute in 1890. From 
1889 to the present time he has served 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences and its successor as direc- 
tor, and in this position has been 
largely instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of the institute museum in 
Prospect park, Brooklyn, and the 
development of the systems of lec- 
tures, courses of instruction and other 
educational work done in the name 
of the institute. He served on the 
board of education from 1892 to 
i899; as a member of the board of 
directors of the Brooklyn public 
library: as director and treasurer of 
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the Brooklyn New England society; 
a fellow of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science; and 
a member of the Hamilton, Montauk 
and Union League clubs. He took 
an active interest in politics from 
1880 to 1890, being a member of the 
Young Republican club from 1880 to 
1884, and of the Brooklyn Citizens’ 
League club from 1884 to 1886. 
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Hudson E. Bridge, manufacturer, 
was born on April 4, 1858, in St. 
Louis, the son of Hudson E. and 
Helen A. Bridge. His father was 
long one of the leading men of affairs 
in St. Louis and the son was born to 
the inheritance of a good name, phy- 
sical and mental vigor and_ the 
responsibilities which devolve upon 
those favored by fortune. He passed 
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He married Martha S. Holden, 
daughter of Peter S. and Mehitable 
Holden, of Augusta, Ga., on May 23, 
1876. Their children are Rebecca 
Lane, born March 22, 1877; William 
Sylvester, born June 22, 1880, died 
April 4, 1884; and Franklin Dana, 
born November 30, 1883. He 
received the honorary degree of A. 
M. from Harvard university in June, 
1897, and was elected trustee of An- 
tioch college in June, 1808. 


his boyhood at his father’s homestead 
in Glendale, Missouri, enjoyed the 
best educational advantages and 
while still young completed his aca- 
Gemic studies at Washington univer- 
sity of St. Louis. In 1876 he entered 
the office of the Bridge-Beach Man- 
ufacturing company, the great manu- 
facturing institution founded by his 
father, and at once became a factor 
in directing this enterprise, the elder 
Bridge having died a year earlier. 
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Hudson E. Bridge 


He has proven himself a worthy suc- 
cessor of a worthy father and is now 
president of the corporation which 
came into existence as the result ot 
the genius and enterprise of Hudson 
E. Bridge, Sr. As head of one of 
the great iron industries of the coun- 
try he is widely known to those 
identified with this interest, and his 
executive ability, sound judgment 
and correct business methods have 
won for him their unqualified esteem 
and admiration. To accumulate a 
fortune requires one kind of genius; 
to retain a fortune already acquired, 
to add to it its legitimate increment 
and to make such use of it that its 
possessors may derive therefrom the 
greatest enjoyment, and the public 
the greatest benefit, requires quite 
another kind of genius. Mr. Bridge 
belongs to that younger generation 
6.M.—Il1 


of the business men of St.Louis called 
upon to shoulder responsibilities dif- 
fering materially from those which 
rested upon their predecessors. In 
a broader field of enterprise they find 
themselves obliged to deal with 
affairs of greater magnitude and to 
solve more difficult and complicated 
financial and economic problems. 
Mr. Bridge is one of the men who 
have proven themselves masters of 
the situation and worthy successors 
of the men who laid the foundations 
of our present prosperity, wealth and 
civilization. He is a drrector of the 
Kellefontaine Cemetery association, 
of which his father was first presi- 
dent, but, with this exception, is not 
officially identified with any corpora- 
tion other than the Bridge & Beach 
Manufacturing company, preferring 
to devote such time as he can spare 
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Photo. by Mrs. Hudson E. Bridge. 


from this interest to various recrea- 
tive outdoor sports. He has all of 
the native New Englander’s love for 
an ancestral home and has a beauti- 
ful country residence at Walpole, 
which was the birthplace of both his 
father and mother. The old home- 
stead in which his father lived hav- 
ing been removed, he purchased 
some years since the ground on 
which it stood, and has erected there- 
ona public library building, which 
has been fitly named “The Bridge 
Memorial Library.” He has a large 
farm in connection with his New 
Hampshire home and he and his fam- 
ily spend several months of each year 
there. Although in no sense a poli- 
tician, Mr. Bridge has long been an 
influential member of the Republican 
party. His club connections in St. 
Louis are with the St. Louis club and 
the Country club. February 4, 1885, 
he married Miss Helen Durkee, the 
daughter of Dwight Durkee of St. 
Louis, who was one of the earliest 
residents and first bankers of that 
city. A lady of rare social and 
domestic graces, Mrs. Bridge is well 


known also as an artist of very 
superior attainments and one of the 
unique features of the palatial fam- 
ily residence in St. Louis is a perfect- 
ly equipped studio, in which she de- 
votes much of her time to painting in 
water and oil and to the most artis- 
tic china painting. The children 





An Old Colonial Home, Westminster Street, Walpole 


Now owned by Miss Fanny P. Mason of Boston. 














LIFE. 


born to Mr. and Mrs. Bridge have 


been Helen Bridge, Hudson E. 
Bridge, Lawrence Durkee Bridge, 
George Leighton’ Bridge, John 
Dwight Bridge, Katherine Bridge 


and Marion Bridge. 

Conspicuous alike for beauty of 
design, treatment of detail and for 
situation is the fine old colonial resi- 
dence on Westminster street, now the 
property of Miss Fanny P. Mason ot 
Boston. The house stands on the 
crest of the hill gained by the high- 
way leading from the railroad station 
to the center of Walpole village. It 
is in effect the stately and beautiful 
gateway to the village, in which 
abound truly magnificent homes of 
the true and original colonial type. 
The house in question commands a 
view of the Connecticut river valley 
that is miles in extent and upon 
which the eye never wearies in scan- 
ning. The estate is not the Walpole 
home of Miss Mason, for that 1s 
Boggy Meadow farm, with its some 
seven hundred acres of highly devel- 
oped land, and located in the south- 
erly part of the town. This West- 
minster street property she bought 
some three years since and in that 
time has restored its interior and 
exterior to their minutest lines, 
equipped it with modern convenien- 
ces and furnished practically every 
room with old colonial creations of 
rare merit and beauty. Every room 
has its open fireplace and the stair- 
case halls are alike stately and full of 
attraction. The house is a little 
more than a century old and was 
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built by Francis Gardner, a one time 
Walpole lawyer, later of Keene and 
member of congress. He was the 
father of that Francis Gardner for so 
many years headmaster of the Bos- 
ton Latin school. The second own- 
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Three beauties owned by Mrs. Clara May Matthews. 


er was Stephen Rowe Bradley and he 
was followed in the ownership by 
Henry S. Tudor, Abiel Chandler, 
George R. Makepeace, B. P. Spauld- 
ing and George R. Tower of St. 
Louis. It is a matter for congratu- 
lation, not alone for Walpole but all 
New Hampshire, that this example 
of purest colonial architecture has 
become the possession of one who so 
happily appreciates its artistic worth 
and past associations as does Miss 
Mason. 


LIFE. 


By Laura Garland Carr. 


Collected bits of common clay 
Endowed in some mysterious way 


With power to feel, think, work, and play 
Be sad and happy for a day 


’ 





Then—back to earth by slow decay. 








THE “GOOD OLD TIMES” 


By Frederick | 


The real history of New England 
begins with the landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers at Plymouth. This 
event took place December 22, 1620. 
According to the old style it was De- 
cember 11th. In 1752, eleven days 
were added to correct an error in the 
calendar, thus making the date the 
22d. The chill winds of an almost 
arctic winter were sweeping down the 
desolate coast. They had intended 
to make a landing in the mild latitude 
of New York harbor, but rough 
weather drove the vessel to the Mas- 
sachusetts shore. More than a 
month was spent in exploring the 
coast and fixing upon a site for a set- 
tlement. The last party of explorers 
comprising John Carver, the gov- 
ernor, William Bradford, Edward 
Winslow, Myles Standish and a 
dozen or more of the seamen, were 
absent one week with the shallop. 
Part of their voyage was made 
through a blinding storm of rain and 
hail, which at last became so wild 
that the boat’s rudder and mast were 
broken, and they were driven in the 
darkness of the sudden night upon an 
unknown coast. It proved to be an 
island in Plymouth bay, and the half- 
frozen mariners kindled a fire on the 
shore and outwatched the night. 
The following day was Saturday, and 
though time was pressing and not an 
hour was to be lost, those men pre- 
pared to keep the Christian Sabbath 
in a becoming way. Monday morn- 
ing they landed, as we have said, on 
the famous rock. 

Four days afterwards, the May- 
flower left its moorings at Province- 
town for the new haven. Standing 
on the summit of Burial Hill, and 
looking eastward over Plymouth, 
over Clark’s island, beyond Saquish, 
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we can see that small ship as she 
comes creeping in in the grey light 
of the short December day, more 
than two centuries and a half ago. 
She bears one hundred and one Pil- 
grims in her bosom, not counting the 
sailors, who had come to these shores 
to seek religious and political free- 
dom. There is a second landing, and 
they all step ashore on “Forefathers’ 
Rock,” as it is still called. 

They chose for their settlement the 
ground where corn had _ previously 
been planted by the aborigines, 
where “a very sweet brooke runnes 
under the hillside and many delicate 
springs of as good water as could be 
drunke.” The “sweet brooke” still 
runs, and the “delicate spring” has 
never ceased to flow, and later pil- 
grims from every clime have drank of 
its waters. In the midst of a blinding 
tempest of sleet, rain and snow, the 
fathers of New England began to 
swing their axes and to build their 
log houses. They found that nine- 
teen of these cabins would hold all 
their company. They had _ roofs 
thatched with reeds and grass, and 
the windows were of oiled paper. 
The rooms were so crowded that they 
were “as full of beds as they could lie, 
one by another.” The little town was 
surrounded with a palisade, and a 
great shed was built for the public 
goods, and a small hospital for the 
sick. On the top of the hill a struc- 
ture was erected which answered the 
double purpose of a meeting-house 
and a fort; on its flat roof were placed 
four cannons for defense against the 
Indians. 

Then they brought on shore all 
their possessions; such as can be 
seen this day, preserved as relics, in 
Pilgrim hall at Plymouth, Governor 

















THE 


sradford’s 
Brewster’s cane, quaint chests and 
spinning wheels, and Myles Stand- 
ish’s great iron dinner kettle, Wins- 
low’s massive oak table, muskets and 
swords, Delft pitchers, and wooden 


armchair, and Elder 


trenchers, and the cradle of Pere- 
grine White, the baby Pilgrim, who 
was born on board of the Mayflower. 

The darkest skies bent over those 
rude dwellings, and the _ bleakest 
winds whistled around them all that 
first dreary winter. Everything was 
uniriendly, the earth, the sky, the air, 
and beast, and man, the savage in- 
habitants of this inhospitable land. 
ood was scarce; they caught fish 
and lobsters, and eels, and shot deer 
and wild turkey, and once they tried 
to eat an eagle, which they thought 
tasted “very much like a_ sheep.” 
Sickness came upon them and 
reduced them frightfully. In one 
month seventeen died, and before 
spring one half of their number filled 
unmarked graves in the land. 
but the survivors took courage. 
Wood fires, the only comfort that 
was plenty, blazed bright in their 
rude houses, and around the warm 
hearthstones the prayer of thanks- 
giving said, and the 
praise was sung. “God was as near 
to us as ever He had been in dear old 
England,” wrote one of their number. 
“He had planted his vine in the wil- 
derness, and the vine of His planting 
would grow—what more could we 
ask?” The story was all told in these 
simple, earnest words: 


new 


was song of 


“Not winter’s sullen face, 
Not the fierce tawny race, 
In arms arrayed; 
Not hunger shook their faith, 
Not sickness’ baleful breath, 
Not Carver’s early death 
Their souls dismayed.” 


It was well for the sick and enfee- 
bled settlers that, during their worst 
weakness, the Indians were prevent- 
ed by superstitious terror from com- 
ing near to discover their true condi- 
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tion. Three years before the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims, a French ship 
had been wrecked on the coast of 
Cape Cod. The crew all perished 
with the exception of three men, who 
were made captives by the savages. 
Two of them were subsequently ran- 
somed, the other died in captivity. 
As he lay dying, he predicted a pes- 
tilence that would destroy many of 
them, and that a strange people 
would come and take away their land 
from them. He was scarcely dead 
when the small-pox broke out among 
them, which left only a miserable 
remnant of the once powerful tribe. 
Then came the Englishmen, whom 
they soon learned to regard as a su- 
perior race. The report of their 
matchlocks they imagined to be 
thunder, and the effect of the bullet 
they believed the work of lightning. 
They accordingly stood in whole- 
some fear of the colonists. 

In February, Myles Standish was 
chosen captain and at once set about 
organizing into military order all the 
men fit for dutv. The soldiers had 
each a coat of mail and a sword, and 
a matchlock musket; this latter had 
to be rested on the forked head of a 
staff when fired. The smaller cannon- 
bases,—carrying five- or six-ounce 
balls—were placed before the houses 
of the governor and captain. “Now 
we are ready for the rascals,” said the 
doughty Standish. 

Soon after this followed one of the 
most interesting events ir the history 
of New England. This was the visit 
of the Indian, Samoset. It was a 
warm, pleasant March morning. The 
birds sang sweetly in the woods—a 
joyful sound, for it told the coming 
of spring. He came alone, walking 
boldly among the settlers, and saying 
in broken English, “Welcome, Eng- 
lishmen! Welcome, Englishmen!” 
They entertained and kept him all 
night, and when he departed he prom- 
ised to return with companions. 
They waited two days for him in 
vain, but at last there was a great stir 
in the settlement. The Indians had 
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appeared in force on a neighboring 
hill, sixty warriors headed by their 
king, Massasoit. There was hasty 
buckling on of armor and gathering 
up of swords and muskets. With 
trumpet and drums, the troops of 
Captain Standish were ordered into 
rank. The women and children hid 
themselves in the houses. But the 
alarm was unfounded. In accord- 
ance with the advice of the medicine 
men and the determination of the 
council, King Massasoit and his war- 
riors had come to make a treaty of 
peace. So the warlike preparations 
were converted into a military dis- 
play in honor of the distinguished 
visitor. 

Captain Standish with six musket- 
eers in their breastplates, and should- 
ering their heavy pieces, escorted the 
Indian king and twenty of his war- 
riors, some of whom were clad in 
skins, and others naked, but all paint- 
ed and oiled, the king being distin- 
guished from the others by a heavy 
necklace of bone beads. They were 
marched into an empty house just 
completed, and Massasoit was seated 
on a green rug, reserved for state oc- 
casions. Some of the other Indians 
were placed on cushions. 

With trumpet blowing and drum 
beating, and followed by a few mus- 
keteers, entered Governor Carver, 
wan and feeble—for a deadly sickness 
had already laid hold on him—but 
keeping a stately deportment. He 
seated himself by the Indian king 
upon the rug, kissing his hand to him 
by way of salute and being in return 
embraced and kissed. Captain Myles 
Standish ran his eye anxiously along 
his men, some of whom were so feeble 
that the heavy breastplate and mus- 
ket severely taxed their strength to 
carry. 

After drinking and eating together, 
a treaty of friendship and alliance was 
made which lasted while those who 
made it lived. A council fire was 


built, and around it speeches were 
made, and the red calumet of peace 
was smoked by white man and red 
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warrior. With ceremonies like these 
the meeting ended, and the Indians 
took their departure, glad enough to 
get out of the company of the fearful 
weapons that sent invisible death to 
any distance, and which they eyed 
with trembling fear during the whole 
conference. 

A few days afterwards came the 
settlers’ first experience of an Amer- 
ican thunder storm—‘“strong and 
great claps, but short, but after an 
hour it rained very sadly till mid- 
night.” A few days later every man 
that could handle a spade was break- 
ing ground to prepare for the first 


crop. 
From the Indians they had ob- 
tained some corn, and under the 


guidance of an Indian, twenty acres 
were planted with this; six acres more 
were sown with barley and peas, the 


whole being manured_ with fish 
scooped up from the stream. ‘The 


seed was sown with many prayers, 
for on the success of that crop de- 
pended the fate of the colony. The 
supply brought with them from Eng- 
land would soon have been exhaust- 
ed but for the reduction of their num- 
ber by the pestilence. The game 
which they expected to kill proved at 
first very shy, and they were but in- 
different hunters. Owing to an un- 
fortunate omission to bring small 
hooks their success in fishing was 
equally poor. A failure of the crop, 
in the possible event of inability to 
get supplies in time from England, 
would result in starvation. 

But a kind Providence watchec 
over them. The spring brought new 
hope and fresh courage. The sick 
and the lame recovered. Whatever 
thoughts of returning had been in- 
dulged in during the height of sick- 
ness were now banished. And when 
the sails of the Mayflower were hoist- 
ed once more from his battery on the 
hill-top, Myles Standish gave her a 
parting salute, as she sailed away 
with cheering letters for England, 
but with not a single passenger. 























THE DOOMED OAK. 


By George Waldo Browne. 


Reft of life who ruled with kingly grace, 
O’er hearts that break nor burn, 

By the lightning’s arrow riven stands 
The monarch stark and stern. 


Never warrior courted fate more calm, 
Nor martyr met his doom ; 

Lo! an oaken shaft’s his monument,— 
His own tried heart his tomb! 


THE LIGHT OF PITY. 
By George Bancroft Griffith. 


The eye, however it may roll, 

Is the true mirror of the soul ; 

From it the face must e’er betray 
What the sealed lips may never say. 
Yes, greedy avarice will one 

Show plain as light from yonder sun ; 
The sycophant, with sneaking glance, 
Ne’er looks straight forward, but askance ; 
The anxious and the fearful eye 

Has restless motion ; and the sly 
Deceitful organ drops its lid 

To keep its secrets veiled or hid! 


How winsome is the straight, firm look 
That will no evil calmly brook, 

And the true gaze that must belong 

By nature to the brave and strong ! 

The smiling, humble we admire ; 

The grand that shows its spark of fire ; 
The lover's, softly to combine 

Feeling and longing,—how ’t will shine ! 
But of all eyes my vision meets 

In home, or church, or crowded streets, 
My admiration I bestow 

On that fair eye— where’er I go— 
That pity lights for some one’s woe! 





THE HIDDEN HALF 


By Ernest 


Wild, wintry winds were playing 
with the falling snow. We in the at- 
tic took no heed of this. Our 
thoughts were not of the present. 
This dust-covered desk which Mar- 
garet and I had taken from its cor- 
ner, where it was safe from curious 
eyes, was his! And these were his 
letters! Here also were some of his 
books, the ones most worn by con- 
stant use! Many of their pages still 
carried the marks of his great mind’s 
travel over them. And spread on 
the floor were his treasures, precious 
each from its history, which one by 
one we had taken from the trunk. 
We knew not all the associations 
which had made them valuable to 
him; but their having been his gave 
them worth to us. 

Taking a bundle of letters, again I 
untied it and read: 

“T shall name the child Margaret, 
if you will, for it is a sweet name that 
long has been in our family, and I 
like the old best. When she 
comes to womanhood and becomes a 
wife, she will understand that Uncle 
Wendell gave her no middle name 
because four names are clumsy and 
because he wished her to continue to 
be Margaret Phillips.” 

As a young man may know the life 
of his hero whom he has worshiped 
long, but never seen, I had become 
familiar with the career of Phillips. 
This knowledge had given me the 
key to that attic’s wealth; but it was 
there that I first met the man himself. 
The large painting of John Phillips, 
the first mayor of Boston, which 
hung from the wall of the room be- 
low, may have been what I saw. 
Perhaps it was the good face of him 
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who still bore that name with honor. 
But, as the shadows thickened that 
winter afternoon, I thought I saw the 
Prince himself and heard him speak. 
I felt the power of his untold, beauti- 
ful hidden-life—its pathos and _ its 
calm. 

Who has not heard of the charm of 
those mighty words which could 
“bind like music”? That memorable 
day, when the voung lawyer went to 
Faneuil Hall to listen, and came away 
a conqueror—of this the school boy 
learns. He learns also the fiery words 
which were spoken there. Then it 
was that Phillips 


“Passed amid the strife of men 
And stood at the throne of armed 
DOW A 
Pleading for a world of woe.” 


Who has not felt a thrill of delight 
in reading of that day of triumph, 
April twenty-one, 1861, when 
ton, coming to itself, crowned its own 
and its best hated citizen became its 
most beloved? 

Concerning the public life of this 
Shelley among our orators, no new 
word need be spoken. It is not a 
mere whim of fancy that links to- 
gether the names of Phillips and 
Shelley. Both were master-musi- 
cians and won men by the melody of 
words. Even the Richmond In- 
quirer, before the war, declared: 
“Wendell Phillips is an infernal ma- 
chine set to music.” As with Phil- 
lips, the predominant impulse in 
Shelley from a very early age was a 
“passion for reforming mankind, 
Each could stand alone. Phillips 


Be sS- 


and Shelley were idealists, impatient 
with the faulty world. 


The moral 
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root of both was open sincerity. 
30th during long years were much 
misunderstood. The inner life of 
neither was thrown out to the crowd. 
One died before his youth was ended; 
the other lived when his great work 
was already done. 

It is of this hidden life, concerning 
which the world knows too little, that 
the friends of Phillips love to speak. 
It was a happy day for Wendell when 
he accepted an invitation to that 
coaching party at Greenfield. Who 
knows what lonely Charles Sumner 
missed by not going that day? One 
who does not realize the full meaning 
of that occasion for Phillips under- 
stands him but a little. His invalid 
wife did more for him than the world 
at large would believe. It was at his 
home that the hidden spring of his 
life found; the outgoing 
floods were fed by a deep, secret well. 
I a wonderful calm this modern 


was to be 


Krom 
knight went forth to his battle. 
When Robert Browning took his 
caving wife from her English home 
people Little did they 
know that he had promised her fif- 
teen full vears of life, and that she 
was to flavor his poetry with a love- 
which we more than 


wondered. 


erace for 
we think. 

Phillips ever confessed that this 
wife, whom so few ever saw, was the 
strength of his life. She was his first 
thought while living, and the last 
when he died. In his letters her 
name is ever present. Indeed, his 
home-love crowds out from these the 
heavy cares and battle echoes one 
naturally expects to find there. It is 
hardly what you would suppose true 


owe 
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of this modern Amos. He was none 
such. Although he was as brave and 
earnest as that moral prophet, he also 
had the love-spirit of Hosea, and it 
this that made his words so 
strong. At his heart was not ambi- 
tion, nor anger, but love. 

One criticism has been made 
against him which this fact explains. 
He has been blamed for not know- 
ing that with the freeing of the slaves 
his work was done. Such a man in 
a world like ours can never finish his 
work. The strong, mountain-fed 
river cannot rest in the joy of turn- 
ing its first mill-wheel. It hears the 
cry of the waiting need ahead, and 
flow it must. Thus it was with him. 
One victory was merely the starting- 
place for another. 


was 


“How dull it is to pause, to make an 
end, 
lo rest unburnish’d, 


, 


not to shine in 
use!’ 


seemed his spirit. 

One cannot interpret Phillips suc- 
cessfully who forgets that he was pri- 
marily a man of sympathy. And, in 
this sympathy, the frail woman at 
home ever held the center. If one’s 
strength is to be measured by one’s 
conquest, was a_ remarkable 
woman. The memory of their quiet, 
happy afternoons, and _ occasional! 
whole days together, his family right- 
ly regards as a most precious heri- 
tage. Among the traditions handed 
on in that old, modest family, those 
relating to the hidden half of their 
greatest representative seem most 
most inspiring. 


she 


characteristic and 














THE SHOW. 
By Mary H. Wheeler. 


The show had commenced when they took me in, 
The footlights were all aglow, 
The orchestra played, and amid the din 


I heard—and it thrilled me so!— 


A strain of music so heavenly clear, 
Hope-breathing, and oh, so sweet, 

[hat it seemed as if angels were hovering near 
And life was a rapture complete. 


The drama went on, so slow, so slow! 
While I was impatient to see 

The scene next to follow—the story to know— 
And to learn what the sequel might be. 


The comedy pleased me, I laughed as I gazed, 
“Burlesque is so charming,” I said; 

But tragedy followed and I—I was dazed— 
Could but look on the curtain with dread. 


Now the play goes on faster, but gone is the zest: 
The footlights are glaring below: 

The orchestra blares. I am longing for rest, 
A weary-eyed child at the show. 


WINTER. 
By Sumner F. Claflin. 


Nature in all her fastnesses lies dreaming, 

Among the hills the deep, green woods stand dumb, 
The crystal ice has covered lake and river, 

Plant life seems dead—its wakening yet to come. 


But here and there some hardy woodland creature 
Still breaks a trail athwart the deepening snows, 

Along the brooks which gurgle in their casements, 
From pool to pool where the sly trout repose. 


Anon, the wild wind springs from far north mountains, 
Where sits enthroned the monarch of them all, 

And sweeps the ridges where late beech leaves rustle, 
Driving fierce storms when whirling snow clouds fall. 


Gone are the fences, ghostly stand the walls, 
Loaded, the roof-trees groan with ice and snow, 
The patient cattle in their stuffy stalls 
Endure the winter, willing it should go. 
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But heaped up larders mitigate our sentence, 
The fresh pork sizzles with a savory smell, 
Wild deer and coon meat, turkey with the fixings, 
Make life worth living—when we’re living well. 


Moonlight and sleighride ‘neath the cold stars glittering, 
Warm robes, a maiden and an amorous swain, 

Music of sleighbells, all the world is pleasant 
When Winter holds us in his rough domain. 


° THE LOST 


By Sarah 
There was be a 
at Farmer 
evening. 

Hulda and her lover, Jeremiah 
Whitehouse, had driven about the 
hilly New Hampshire town inviting 
their host of friends. By their happy 
faces it was suspected that there was 
to be a wedding, also, though no 
word was said to this effect. Five 
vears before, it was known that the 
two young people were engaged to 
be married. 

Hulda wore a plain gold ring—the 
envy of all her friends. An engage- 
ment ring seems to awaken dreams 
of the old, old story, ever new. Jere- 
miah was a carpenter by trade. 
When work was dull he built a cot- 
tage house on a piece of land adjoin- 
ing Farmer Bodwell’s orchard. Here 
he set out fruit trees and climbing 
posies, that the place might have a 
homelike look when the time came 
for him to bring home his bride. 

The village young folks grew im- 
patient at the long courtship; but 
that spring Jeremiah had planted the 
garden at “Cozy Nook,” and Hulda 
had invited her young friends to her 
quilting parties, and they felt sure 
that the wedding could not be far off. 

Never was a home in better readi- 
ness for its occupants. It was daint- 
ily furnished throughout; but the 
“spare chamber” must be described. 
The high four-post bedstead, with its 


to husking 
sodwell’s Thanksgiving 


RING. 
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chintz cover upon its arched frame, 
was just as “mother” had it when she 
was married. The brass “warming 
pan” stood close by, ready for use in 
the cold winter nights. 3eside the 
open fireplace and shining brass and- 
irons was the “settle,” upon which 
Grandpa and Grandma did their 
courting nearly one hundred years 
ago. Everything in the room, from 
the claw-legged table, holding the 
brass candlestick and the pewter por- 
ringer, to the flaxwheel in the corner, 
had once been the property of dear 


Grandma Bodwell, and were real 
treasures of antiquity. 
How proud Hulda was of the 


loaves of wedding cake, made by her 
own hands. How Jeremiah blushed 
when he engaged the young ministet 
to perform the ceremony—and put 
his hand upon the pocket over his 
heart to be sure the ring and certifi- 
cate were safe. That evening the 
lover whispered many tender words 
in her ear, holding her hand mean- 
while. “I don’t like to see your 
ring, you have worn these five years, 
so loose upon your finger; take care 
you don’t lose it; but you will soon 
have on the new one to take its 
place.” 

“T shall never part with this one,” 
said Hulda, “for it is very dear to 
me.” 

It was the evening before Thanks- 
giving; the sun had sunk to rest be- 
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hind Kearsarge mountain. Hulda 
leaned back in the old-fashioned 
rocking-chair, quite tired with her 
busy day’s work, but very happy. 

“No wonder,” said her mother, just 
look at the rows of mince, pumpkin, 
apple, and cranberry pies upon the 
pantry shelves—to say nothing ot 
the tarts and cakes. The brick oven 
has done a good day’s work. It 
must be heated again in the morning 
to bake the turkey and plum pudding 
for dinner, and the beans and brown 
bread for the husking. You are 
quite sure you picked the beans over 
carefully?” 

“Oh, ves, and washed them thor- 
oughly,” was Hulda’s reply. 

During the evening, Jeremiah 
came in and sat down beside the dear 
girl who was to become his bride the 
next day. Taking her hand in his, he 
gave a start, and cried, “Why, Hulda! 
Where is your ring?” Her lips were 
ashy pale when she discovered it was 
She 


gone. sprang to her feet to 
search for it. Everybody joined 


the search, but all in vain—it was no- 
where to be found—and as she sank 
back into the chair, she moaned, 
“Lost, lost, ’tis an ill omen, and I 
cannot be married without it.” It 
was in vain to try to persuade her 
otherwise. The husking could go 
on, as was intended, but the wedding 
must be postponed until the engage- 
ment ring could be found. 

The search was resumed the 
lowing day, but proved fruitless. The 
wedding garments, made by loving 
hands, were hung away, out of sight, 
and the two most interested in the 
husking party received their friends 
with assumed cheerfulness, 

The jolly party made the husks fly 
from the golden corn, and the air 
rang with laughter. The long line of 
cows looked with wonder at the lan- 
terns that dimly lighted the barn— 
the festoons of evergreen and hem- 
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lock boughs and the claiming of the 
kiss when the “red ears” were found. 
“Many hands make light work,” and 
by ten o’clock the corn bin was full, 
and busy hands began clearing and 


sweeping the barn floor for the 
dance. There were whispered words 


about the sad looks of the young 
couple—and a few had missed the 
shining band of gold from Hulda’s 
hand. 

In the long: kitchen tables were 
spread with everything to tempt the 
appetite of the hungry huskers. As 
Hulda poured the hot baked beans 
from the pots and cut the huge loaves 
of brown-bread, she thought how 
merrily she prepared these good 
things, and what a surprise they had 
planned for their friends in the mar- 
riage ceremony. 

“Pour out the coffee, Mother,” 
cried Farmer Bodwell. “You, Hulda, 
set the beans upon the table. They 
are coming in from the barn—as 
hungry as bears, I'll be bound.” 

Two big platters were on the table 
heaped high with beans—a third was 
brought from the brick oven. Jere- 
miah poured them out, while Hulda 
held the platter, when a scream of 
delight brought the family to her 
side; there, among the richly colored 
beans, lay the precious ring, slipped 
from her finger while preparing them 
for baking. 

There was a hurried consultation. 
“Get on your wedding fixings while 
Mother and I wait upon the table. 
It’s lucky the minister is here.” 

Such a happy surprise! Such a 
pretty marriage ceremony! Such a 
dance in the barn! 

Everybody knew the history of the 
lost ring. Every guest escorted the 
bride and groom across the orchard 
to the “Cozy Nook” home, when the 
party broke up, albeit the hour was 
very late. 
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Translated from C. A. Koehler’s “ Maerchenstrauss aus dem Weissen Gebirge.” 


By Ellen McRoberts Mason. 


Gaily the two mountain tourists, 
Ernst and Karl, strode along. Now 
they sang a merry song or whistled 
a lively tune, then fell into earnest 
talk; all the while noting with loud 
exclamations of delight the thousand 
beauties which the glorious landscape 
unfolded before their gaze. 

They had come from the lovely val- 
ley of the Ammonoosuc river and as 
they walked along at the foot of the 
mountains known as the Presidential 
range they emerged upon an exqui- 
site mountain-meadow, — enclosed 
with green-wooded heights and in 
whose midst a placid lake gleamed in 
the sunshine. They tramped delight- 
edly across the soft greensward and 
as they reached the end of the mead- 
ow the road seemed to be suddenly 
cut off. Steep foothills rose to the 
fore of a mighty mountain range and 
no way out was to be seen. 

“Come,” said Karl, “let us climb 
this first peak. From the top we 
should certainly be able to look over 
into the world that lies yonder and 
find out a path by which we can keep 
on with our journey.” 

Ernst agreed to this and they 
walked briskly to the foot of the 
mountain. After a hard climb 
through a thick forest they reached 
at last the rock ledge crowning the 
summit and both shouted with de- 
light as their enraptured gaze fol- 
lowed the splendid panorama that lay 
at their feet. 

Below them in the giddy depths 
stretched a wondrously beautiful, 
long and rather narrow valley, which 
was bordered on the right and left by 
steep, sky-reaching mountain ranges, 


that had thick woods climbing their 
mighty walls. From one of the 
giant mountains that stood to the 
left there plunged two waterfalls 
with roaring and brawling, and in 
marvelous crosswise leaps and 
bounds. Frothing as with excite- 
ment, they threw the white foam into 
the air, where in the rays of the sun 
it wasloosed in a thin mist veil. 
3elow in the valley the waters of the 
two falls joined in a wild, off-rushing 
brook that, fed by a hundred springs 
and brooklets, soon broadened into a 
majestic, seaward-rolling river. 

Wild and yet extraordinarily 
attractive to the tourists seemed the 
valley, set between the high moun- 
tain chains like an emerald band on 
which the river was a silver line. No 
sound but the thunder of the water- 
falls came from the depths, no trace 
of a human being was visible. The 
two pedestrians were almost over- 
come by that feeling of awe that 
masters one when he—alone—from 
a lofty mountain summit looks out 
over an_ encircling, magnificent, 
almost infinite mountain landscape, 
in which all details are blended to- 
gether and the work of man in its ut- 
ter insignificance disappears. 

Then Ernst noticed in a cleared 
place in the forest, where the valley 
widened somewhat, giving space for 
a small grass-plat, a little white house 
that looked strange enough in this 
solitude, and, from the summit, 
seemed like a child’s toy. It excited 
the curiosity of the two pedestrians. 
and they determined to direct their 
course toward it; all the more be- 
cause they hoped to find a lodging- 
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for the night there, and already the 
twilight was settling down upon the 
scene. 

They hurried quickly down the 
mountain, following a path they had 
discovered from the top, and which 
led them, through a stupendous gran- 
ite-formed gate, and past a remark- 
able mountain formation that looked 
strikingly like an elephant’s head, into 
the valley. 

Wild, almost impenetrable forest, 
through which the river rushed in 
mad impetuosity, and in which gigan- 
tic trees, hundreds of years old, 
arched over entrancing shadowed 
ways, surrounded them. After a 
walk of several hours over a mossy 
path, they reached the goal, a simple 
white-painted house, which—as they 
learned to their joy—served as an inn 
for tourists. 

In the door stood a man comfort- 
ably smoking his pipe. They walked 
up to him and asked if they could find 
shelter for the night there. The 
landlord—for it was he—answered in 
the affirmative, and with a gesture of 
the hand, without stirring in the least 
from the spot, motioned them the 
way to the guest room. Almost fan- 
tastic he looked to them. A rather 
shabby coat, a many-colored waist- 
coat gaily unbuttoned, from which a 
gray shirt and loosely-tied necker- 
chief recklessly protruded, a pair of 
clumsy boots into which his trowsers 
legs were tucked, a crumpled hat that 
rested dreamily over one ear, com- 
pleted the costume of the man whom 
one might have taken for Rip Van 
Winkle, just awaked from his sleep. 
Nothing seemed to disturb his equa- 
nimity. Calmness and freedom from 
care were stamped on his features, 
and his blue eyes. were always bent 
musing on the distance, as if they 
would lose themselves in the won- 
drous secrets that lived in the depths 
of the impenetrable woods, and 
played their drama on the high 
mountains. 

The travelers made themselves 
comfortable in the general guest- 
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room, and sat down by the hearth, 
upon which a cheery fire was blazing; 
for here, amidst the mountains, it is— 
at evening—even in midsummer, so 
cool that one can not do without that 
warming element. A few other be- 
lated foot-passengers were there, but 
they were sore wearied, and soon re- 
tired to rest. Besides these, there 
was a professor with his family pres- 
ent, with whom our travelers—after 
the frugal supper—engaged in lively 
conversation. 

Ernst became absorbed in a stimu- 
lating talk with the professor’s pretty 
daughter. He related to her his 
travels and experiences, and among 
other matters described the impres- 
sion that the beautiful valley in which 
they now found themselves had made 
upon him when he first gazed on it 
from Mt. Willard. 

“Surely,” he asserted, “a region 
like this, so plainly made for the the- 
atre of wonderful occurrences, must 
be rich in legends and_ tradition—if 
one only possessed the divining rod 
that would open the way to the treas- 
ures.” 

The landlord, who likewise had 
sought the comforting warmth of the 
fire, and who, lost in  far-away 
dreams, had paid attention to nothing 
that was going on around him, at this 
remark seemed to become suddenly 
attentive and sympathetic, and ob- 
served that he could relate many 
wonderful things that had happened 
in that dale, surrounded by rustling 
woods; and, in special, on that spot 
where now his inn stood. The 
guests besieged him to tell the story 
for their benefit, and after much 
coaxing, he allowed himself to 
emerge, for a little, from his phlegma- 
tic repose, and told the following 
tale. 

Many, many years ago, while yet 
no human foot had trod this region, 
and only the beasts of the forest 
roamed free over the wide district, a 
young settler, who had not had luck 
out in the world, came into this val- 
ley to make a home here, and earn 
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a modest living by the work of his 
hands. His pleasant, youthful little 
wife, Rosel—who loved him with de- 
votion-—followed him. ‘Treasure and 
riches neither of them possessed; but 
they were young and strong, and 
their health-beaming faces reflected 
happiness, contentment, and hope. 

“Here,” said Hans, as they reached 

flowery grass-plot watered by the 
river, “will we settle down and seek 
to found our fortune.” the 
simple log-hut was built; a small, 
well-teaded garden surrounded it, 
and with its bright flower beds was 
a cheerful sight. <A bit of field fur- 
nished what needed for their 
daily support. Their ways were fru- 
gal and self-denying, but the married 
pair felt no poverty. Their simple 
wants were easily satisfied, and in 
their mutual love thev felt themselves 
too happy to harbor a wish for more 
of the world’s riches. So peace and 
joy dwelt continually in the narrow 
hut. 

“Ach,” said Hans, as he came 
home one evening from his day’s 
work, and Rosel greeted him with a 
tender kiss of welcome, “how fortun- 
ate we are! We have all that is 
needful for our livelihood, no one dis- 
turbs us in our love, nobody envies 
us, no greedy neighbor vexes us— 
Ach, if it could only always be so! 
Dost thou not wish so also, Rosel?” 

“Certainly,” she replied, “that is 
surely also my ardentest wish, that it 
may always stay so!” 

“The wish shall be granted you!” 
on the moment declared a voice be- 
hind them, and as they fearfully 
looked around they saw a mite of a 
mannikin most singular to look upon. 
A misshapen head was set on a little, 
crooked, hump-backed body; long 
hair fluttered around his head, and a 
long snow-white beard, that reached 
to his feet, made his aspect seem all 
the more grotesque. The cunning 
but good-natured gleaming eyes were 
fixed strangely on the couple, but the 
mannikin went on: “Do not be afraid. 
I am the mountain-spirit that reigns 
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over this whole region, and towards 
men I am_ well-disposed. Gladly 
would I work good to them, but the 
more | study their doings and enter- 
prises, the less do they seem worthy 
of my favor. I have never yet found 
one who was really contented with 
his lot and did not—even when he en- 
joved the most comfortable situa- 
tion—let his wishes wander off after 
new phantoms of felicity and fortune. 

For the insatiable, I have no gift 
that would be sufficient to satisfy 
their desires. But you I have care- 
fully watched from the moment you 
came into my domain until now. It 
seems to me, that in you, the feelings 
of true contentment,exist, and that 
you deserve to share in my _ special 
protection. J will bless you with my 
favor. Good fortune will attend you 
solong as you keep your simple 
spirit, and let no vain longings after 
the so-called good fortunes and joys 
of the world—for power and riches— 
turn your hearts and heads. But my 
curse—and ruin—will crush you, 
should you ever utter the wish to ex- 
change your true good fortune for an 
imagined one.” 

With these words the mannikin 
disappeared: and Hans and Rosel 
looked wonderingly at each other and 
asked themselves if what had but now 
seemed to happen, really had hap- 
pened, and what the genius of the 
mountain had definitely meant. 

But, in fact, what the mannikin had 
promised came to pass. From that 
hour blessings seemed to rule over 
everything that the young couple un- 
dertook. The earth showed herself 
more fruitful, doubled and threefola 
she lavished her gifts; their herds 
throve and multiplied; far and wide 
rich fields and plains spread out 
around the house, and the sun shone 
upon a true paradise, where only 
happiness and calm peace reigned. 
Serene and always content, Hansef 
and Rosel—to whom five splendid 
children had bloomed, passed their 
lives for many a year in their beloved 
home, far from the outside world 
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with its deceitful splendors. Never 
had the wish been excited in them to 
exchange their fortunes for another 
lot, however dazzling. 

One day, a company of richly 
dressed ladies and gentlemen from a 
great city came into the lonesome 
valley. They had lost their way, and 
were delighted to find shelter for the 
night in the house of our couple. 

Willing and friendly, Hans and 
Rosel made attentive hosts and their 
guests soon felt at home, and after 
they had refreshed themselves with 
meat and drink, fell into lively con- 
versation. They talked of the bril- 
liant gaietv of the metropolis, of the 
almost daily social pleasures there. 
and praised the glittering palaces, the 
art temples, and the splendid parks. 

The ladies chattered of their toi- 
lettes, and gossipped of the great 
charm there lay in drawing—by 
means of ornaments and rich dress— 
the admiring glances of others to 
one’s self. Rosel, who was not able 
to turn her eves away from the spark- 
ling jewels that the ladies wore so 
proudly, listened eagerly, and for the 
first time there sprang up in her a 
feeling of envy—for the first time the 
thought overpowered her, that the 
happiness of living in the city, in the 
midst of riches and pomps, and going 
to continual balls and routs, could be 
outweighed by nothing else. 

Still with these thoughts, she 
dragged herself listlessly about after 
the party had taken leave of the lone- 
ly farmstead. Indeed, she tried to 
crowd down the growing wish for a 
different sort of life, saying to her- 
self, “Why should I long for outward 
show and splendor? Have I not my 
honest Hans, my dear children, and 
all that we need for food, and to 
wear—and what greater blessings 
can there be?” 

But the tempter had taken only too 
fast possession of her. He painted 
the pleasures of the world in the 
most splendid colors, and then 
pointed out—in contrast thereto— 
how monotonously and uneventfully 
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her existence in that desolate valley 
passed away. In vain she fought 
against the whisperings of an excited 
imagination. Ever more alluring 
seemed to her the picture of life in 
the city. Moody and monosyllabic, 
she went about, and the happy ex- 
pression was gone from her face. To- 
Hans’ anxious queries as to what the 
matter was, she responded only by 
head-shakings. 

At last she could hold out no long- 
er; she told her man all that had been 
going on in her mind since she had 
learned from the strangers how beau- 
tiful it was out in the world where 
mankind dwelt together, and she 
urged him to move to the city with 
her and the children. 

All Hans’ remonstrances were 
fruitless. She went on, “I am no 
longer happy here in this wilderness, 
and cherish only the one wish—to 
leave this place as soon as possible!” 

But scarcely had these momentous 
words escaped her lips, when tumult 
seemed to seize all nature. Pale 
lightnings flashed through the dis- 
mal, heavy clouds that on the instant 
covered the heavens as though with 
a black pall and fell in floods upon 
the steaming earth. Sinister, malev- 
olent darkness fell upon the lovely 
landscape, a wind tempest rose and 
howled through the agonized, writh- 
ing treetops. A groaning and sigh- 
ing, a dreadful rumbling and moan- 
ing resounded from all sides, be- 
numbing the blood in the veins. 

The unfortunate family gazed with 
terror on this fearful drama of na- 
ture—when—mirabile visu—a huge 
block of granite loosed itself from 
the mountain, below which the home- 
stead stood sheltered, and bent its 
course straight towards the house. 
Full of fright and forebodings, the 
inmates snatched whatever their 
hands in their haste could seize, and 
fled from the ruin doomed spot. 

But there was no deliverance for 
them. Of giant stature rose the 


form of the genius of the mountain, 
above the mountain top, jeering 

















laughter sounded through the uproar 
of the elements, and a reverberating 
voice cried: “Perish, you who sacri- 
fice your happiness to mere phan- 
toms!” 

At this moment the boulder 
changed its direction and rushed—in 
ever hastening plunges and with a 
noise like thunder—into the valley, 
and in a trice had overtaken and des- 
troyed the fugitives. Deep under 
sand, earth, and masses of stone, the 
unforttfnates lay buried, and no hu- 
man eye has ever seen their shattered 
bones. 

Marvelous to tell, the house 
left unharmed. In course of time it 
fell to pieces however, and today 
there ate only the ruins left. The 
lands of the farmstead that once was 
like a paradise—where blooming gar- 
dens alternated with abounding fields 
and rich pastures—were desolated in 
a few A new wood growth 
sprang up where formerly blossom 
and fruit throve, and the whole land- 
scape acquired a melancholy, gloomy 
aspect. Even the towering moun- 
tains on either side of the valley seem 
to be forced nearer towards one an- 
other, so as to heighten still more 
the gloomy impression of the tragic, 
solemn scene. 

For many a long year the grad- 
ually decaying house stood desolate, 
abandoned in the lonely wilderness. 
Only with fear and trembling did men 
approach the place of horror—where 
the genius of the mountain so cruelly 
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destroyed men because of their long- 
ings after imaginary happiness—for 
even now it comes to pass that the 
traveler hears the scoffing laugh of 
the mountain demon through the 
rush of the boughs of the patriarchal 
forest. Or, out of their depths 
piteous cries of anguish, that seem 
to come from the buried family, strike 
his ears, and his soul is smitten with 
dread and he hastens, downcast and 
oppressed, away from the unhappy 
spot. 

In modern days many travelers, 
drawn by curiosity, come every year 
through the mountain pass to visit 
the scene where the frightful tragedy 
took place. “And this,” said the 
landlord, “induced me to build my 
inn just on the spot where Hans’ and 
Rosel’s log hut stood.” 

So concluded the story-teller; he 
then lighted his pipe and beside the 
warm fire was soon lost once more 
in dreamy musings. 

But the travelers talked long about 
the strange story they had just now 
listened to. There was a lively dis- 
cussion over the question, What 
actually constitutes true happiness? 
and how it is that men can never for 
a long time endure a uniform condi- 
tion of prosperity, but are always 
longing for the untried, which for- 
ever glimmers like an ignis fatuus in 
their uneasy thoughts. 

And then the professor promised 
to write out and publish the marvel- 
ous tale they had been told. 





SUNRISE AND SUNSET. 


By lsabel Ambler Gilman. 


] stood at morn by the sea of Life 
And the unknown waters scanned 
In vain endeavor to find some trace 
Of the mystic, future land. 
Oh, the morning sun was dazzling bright, 
My heart all quivering with delight, 
And the fleecy clouds appeared to me 
As emblems of possibility. 


I stand ’mong the evening shadows now,— 
Have sailed o’er Life’s stormy sea 

And followed the beckoning hand of fate 
To the shore of Eternity. 

lhe evening sun has a richer glow 

3ut my heart is tired, its beat is slow, 
And the clouds around the setting sun 
Tell of the struggles I’ve lost and won. 


MY PLAYMATE. 
Mrs. W. 1’. Tompkins. 


Last night Death passed me in the crowd. 
I felt his presence chill my breath. 
I dared not turn lest I should meet 

The face of Death! 


I fear him not when I can see 

And feel his presence, yet I know 

Some day his eyes must fall on me, 
He seeks me so. 


Ah, ’tis a. ghastly game we play, 

Old Death and I—-yet care I not, 

*Twould be to him a weary game, 
If he forgot. 


Can Death forget? I do not know. 

He grows so stupid in his play. 

It may be that he careless grows, 
With closing day. 


Last night he passed me in the crowd. 

I felt his presence chill my breath. 

I dared not turn lest I should meet 
The face of Death. 














AARON L. MELLOWS. 


Aaron I.. Mellows, born in New Durham, January 1, 1821, died at Newmarket, 
February 19, 1904. 

He was the son of Samuel and Patience ( Leighton) Mellows, and was educated 
in the common schools and at Strafford, Pittsfield, and Pembroke academies. At 


the age of eighteen years he commenced teaching 


>? 


and made that his main voca- 
tion for fifteen years. 

He resided for some years at Alton, where he served as selectman and superin- 
tending school committee. Taking up the study of the law, he pursued the same 
at Pittsfield, Portsmouth, and Newmarket, and upon being admitted to the bar in 
1862 settled in practice in Newmarket, where he ever after continued. 

He was an active Democrat in politics, and took a strong interest in public 
affairs, serving as town clerk, selectman, school committee, representative, and 
delegate to the constitutional convention of 1889 

He had long been a member of the Masonic fraternity, and was the oldest past 
master of Rising Star lodge of Newmarket. 

Mr. Mellows was married in 1847 to Lucretia F. Adams, who died in 1850. 
August 27, 1865, he married Harriet A. James of Deerfield, and by this marriage 
has one son, Carl P. Mellows of Manchester. His widow survives him. 


FREDERIC J. FOSS. 


Frederic J. Foss, who died at his residence in Malden, Mass., February 26, was 
a native of the town of Strafford, born October 25, 1827. 

He was educated at Barrington academy, and went to Boston in early life, 
where he engaged in business. He was appointed general agent and manager of 
the Berkshire Life Insurance company in Boston, in 1853, and continued in such 
position through life,—a period of over half a century,—being the oldest insurance 
agent in New England. 

He was active and prominent in Masonry, and a public-spirited citizen of Mal- 
den, wherein he had his residence for many years. 
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COL. THOMAS COGSWELL. 


Col. Thomas Cogswell, one of the best known citizens of New Hampshire, died 
at his residence on the old Cogswell homestead, in the town of Gilmanton, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1904. 

Colonel Cogswell was born on the farm:where he died, February 8, 1841, being 
the son of Hon. Thomas Cogswell, longa leading citizen of Belknap county, and 
a grand nephew of Col. Thomas Cogswell and Gen. Joseph Badger, original set- 
tlers of Gilmanton, whose two adjacent estates were united in the ownership of 
Hon. Thomas Cogswell to constitute the present Cogswell farm. 

Colonel Cogswell was educated at Gilmanton academy and Dartmouth college, 
being a member of the class of 1862. He enlisted in the Fifteenth New Hamp- 
shire regiment, and served during the regimental term of service as first lieutenant 
and captain of Company A. Returning home, after recuperating his health, he 
studied law with Stevens & Vaughan of Laconia and at the Harvard Law school, 
and was admitted to the bar at Laconia in September, 1866, commencing prac- 
tice at Gilmanton Iron Works. In 1868, upon the death of his father, he suc- 
ceeded to the proprietorship of the homestead farm, where he resided through 
life, managing the farm and continuing his law practice. 

In politics Colonel Cogswell was an active Democrat. He took a strong inter- 
est in public affairs, serving as school committee, selectman, and representative. 
He was member of the staff of Gov. James A. Weston in 1871, and a member of 
the state senate in 1878. In 1886 he was the Democratic candidate for governor 
of New Hampshire, and was defeated by a slender vote. In April, 1893, he was 
appointed a member of the state board of railroad commissioners, serving until 
July of the following year, when he was appointed United States pension agent at 
Concord, holding this position until the appointment of the present incumbent by 
President McKinley. 

Colonel Cogswell was a prominent Grand Army man, a member of the Masonic 
fraternity, and a Patron of Husbandry, and was extremely popular with his asso- 
ciates in all these organizations, as he was among his townsmen and the people 
of the state at large. 


He was twice married, and leaves a widow, two sons, and a daughter. 


DR. TRUE M. GOULD. 


Dr. True M. Gould, who died in Raymond, February 15, last, had been a suc- 
cessful practising physician in that town for almost fifty years. He was a native 
of the town of Newton, born July 4, 1831. He graduated from the Dartmouth 
Medical college in 1854, and settled in Raymond the following year, where he 
continued through life. As a surgeon he was specially skilful. He was active in 


public affairs, serving eighteen years as postmaster, and in various other responsi- 


ble positions. Politically he was a Republican, and in religious associations a 
Congregationalist. He was also active in Masonry and Odd Fellowship. 
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CHARLES E. JACKSON. 


Charles Edwin Jackson, born in Cornish, July 19, 1827, died in that town, 
February 10, 1904. 

He was a son of the late Hon. Eleazer and Lois (Corbin) Jackson. He was 
educated in the public schools and at Kimball Union academy, and succeeded 
his father in the proprietorship and management of the ancestral farm. He was 
a successful agriculturist, and was largely instrumental in the establishment and 
maintenance of the Cornish creamery. Politically he was an earnest and active 
Democrat, and his personal popularity was such that although Cornish has always 
been a strongly Republican town, he served nine years on the board of select- 
men and represented the town in the legislature of 1887. He was an active mem- 
ber of Cheshire lodge, A. F. & A. M., of Cornish Flat. 

October 8, 1855, he married Miss Judith C. Bryant of Cornish, who survives 


him, with two married daughters. 


URIEL L. COMINGS. 


Uriel L. Comings, born in Cornish, February 26, 1829, died at Windsor, Vt., 
g j ); 


Mr. Comings was doorkeeper of the New Hampshire house of representatives 
during four sessions from 1860, was in the railway mail service fifteen years from 
1867, and served two terms as postmaster at Windsor, Vt. He is survived bya 


widow and two daughters 


JOHN LANGDON COX. 


John Langdon Cox, a native of the town of Holderness, born June 7, 1835, died 
at Richmond, Kan., December 7, 1903. 

He had been several years engaged in the upholstery business in Manchester, 
but went West in 1870, engaging first in farming at Cedar Vale, Kansas. He was 
treasurer of Chautauqua county in 1888. Subsequently he removed to the west- 
ern part of the state, where he carried on a cattle ranch, and also served two 
terms in the legislature. 


WARD PARKER. 


Ward Parker, born in Windham, September 20, 181g, died in Merrimack, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1904. 

Mr. Parker engaged in brick manufacturing in Bedford in early life, but in 1850 
bought a farm in Merrimack and engaged in stock raising, being a prominent ex- 
hibitor at fairs throughout New England. He was a pioneer in the Grange move- 
ment and the first master of Thornton grange. He was a Republican in politics, 
and served many years on the board of selectmen. He was also a representative 


in the legislature, and a delegate in the constitutional convention of 1876. 
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ORANGE S. BROWN. 


Orange S. Brown, agent of the Salmon Falls Manufacturing company of Rol- 
linsford, died in that town January 30, 1904. 

He was a native of Rhode Island, born in Tiverton, February 27, 1837. When 
he was a young man he commenced work in cotton manufacturing at Whitinsville, 
Mass., going thence to Great Falls, where he was for several years superintendent 
of the mills of the Great Falls Manufacturing company. In July, 1875, he became 
agent of the Salmon Falls company, continuing through life. 

He was a public-spirited citizen, and a member of St. Paul commandery, K. T., 
of Dover. 


COL. WALTER S. SCRUTON. 


Walter S. Scruton, born in Rochester, January 26, 1865, died in that city, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1904. 

He was educated at the public schools and at Dartmouth college, graduating 
from the latter in 1887. After graduation he went to Hillsborough Bridge as prin- 
cipal of the high school, in which position he continued two years, resigning to 
engage in the drug business in that village, removing a few years later to Roches- 
ter, where he continued the same business. 


He represented Hillsborough in the legislature of 1897, and was also a member 
of the staff of Governor John B. Smith. 
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